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ETERINARIANS who can come to Chicago dur- 

ing the first week in December will find much of 
interest to repay them for the trip. Events of im- 
portance will be: 

The International Live Stock Show. Its attractive- 
ness for the veter:narian needs no comment. 

The Annual Meeting of the U. S. Live Stock Sani- 
tary Association. No better or higher class scientific 
veterinary meeting is held anywhere. : 

The 36th Annual Meeting of the Illinois Veterinary 
Medical Association. No other veterinary associa- 
tion offers an equal amount of information of practical 
value to the average veterinarian. 

The Great Lakes Naval Training Station and Camp 
Grant are readily accessible to those wishing | to see 
the war machine in action. 
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Whether attained by an individual or a firm usually arouses competition, 
mimicry, and attempted duplication in an effort to gain a similar success. 

Not so very long ago when we started our arguments ridiculing the exist- 
ence of Chronic Hog Cholera, and advanced our theories regarding the Mixed 
Infections of Swine, we were subjected to all sorts of ridicule and our 
MIXED INFECTION VACCINE (SWINE) was considered a pipe dream. 

Now, if you have read from time to time various advertisements you will 


have noted how closely competitors have attempted a duplication of names 
and descriptive phraseology for their respective products offered in com- 


petition with our product. 
There is method in their madness, for in their attempted duplications there 
is every evidence of an envious reputation having been achieved by our prod- 


uct, for 
No Attempt Is Ever Made To Imitate An Inferior Artic 'e 
MIXED INFECTION VACCINE (SWINE) 
DOES WHAT OTHERS CLAIM TO DO AND MORE 


Produced Only By 


The Royal Biological Laboratories 
Suite 317-325 Argyle Building Kansas City, fio. 
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Can be effectively controlled by the selection of the specific bacterial vaccine. 
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strains of B. Ovisepticus. JENSEN - SALSEERY LABORATORIES, bec. 


‘or Swine Use Ba. 6. BSS Sa ear 
MIXED INFECTION BACTERIN FOR SWINE Ses SS 
Containing the Bacillus Suisepticus. 


For Horses Use 
EQUINE HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA All of the Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterins 
TERI offered in the following packages: 
A product prepared from cultures of Equisepti- §0-mil vials (25 doses), with patent rubber 


cus only, stopper 
or 1 0 5 
ANTI-INFLUENZA BACTERIN is dnbik Delete RERUN Test choco cavoroone 1.00 
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septicus. 60-mil vial (50 doses) 
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Investigations both in the United States and in Europe have conclusively 
established that with the aid of a potent ANTI-WHITE SCOURS SERUM it is 
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Infectious Anemia of Horses 


By A. G. FEERS, D. V. M., Camp Greenleaf 
Second Lieutenant Veterinary Corps, U. S. A. 


NFECTIOUS anemia of horses, va- 
| riously called swamp fever, un- 


known disease, river bottom disease, 
malarial fever, American surra, plains 
paralysis, etc., was first described as an 
independent disease, by Lignée in 1843, 


and at about the same period by Charlier 
and Dénoc. Its infectious nature was 
first indicated by Anginiard in 1859. 
The nature of the disease was cleared up 
in all details by Carré and Vallée in 1904- 
1906. 


Occurrence. As a disease of horses, 
it appears in marshy lowlands with bad 
drainage, although it has been found on 
marshy pastures during wet seasons at 
as high an altitude as 7,500 feet. Spor- 
adic cases of the disease are reported 
from time to time, but as a rule it ap- 
pears in more or less circumscribed lo- 
calities, 


Etiology. Being an ultra-microscopic 
micro-organism, the virus passing the 
porous porcelain filters, it cannot be dem- 
onstrated by cultivation or staining meth- 
ods. The virus is present in the urine 
and blood of affected animals and of 
apparently recovered animals. Some au- 
thorities claim that feces also carry the 
virus. In my opinion, feces must be- 
come contaminated with urine or blood 
before they become infectious. I have 
had feces collected from infected ani- 
mals and after mixing with sterile water, 


have injected them into the stomach of 
healthy animals and failed to produce 
the disease. The saliva has no infectious 
properties. For a period of almost a 
year, I have fed and watered healthy 
animals at the same troughs as infected 
ones without the test animals becoming 
infected. 

Tenacity. The virus resists the se- 
vere freezing weather of our northern 
climate, and resists putrefaction from 
two to four months. Drying the blood 
at ordinary room-temperature does not 
affect the virus. It loses its virulence 
entirely when heated to a temperature of 
58°C, 

Natural Infection. Infection occurs 
through the ingestion of food—grass, 
hay, grain, etc——contaminated with 
urine, blood, and blood sera of affected 
animals. My experience leads me to be- 
lieve that the mosquito plays some part 
in the game. In a stable at one camp, 
housing 100 head of horses, the animals 
which seemed to be in fair condition in 
the beginning failed considerably after 
the mosquitoes had annoyed them for 
about four weeks. After screening all 
the windows and keeping the horses in 
the stable at night, they improved to a 
certain extent under treatment. I have 
often wondered if rats did not also carry 
the infection. I killed and autopsied a 
number of rats from this barn and found 
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lesions in some resembling those found 
in animals affected with swamp fever. 

Anatomic changes as found in field 
cases. After death the carcass is found 
to be very emaciated and anemic, the 
visible mucosa being very pale. The 
animal is skinned with difficulty, due to 
lack of adipose tissue, petechie and 
ecchymotic areas in the muscle and 
serous membranes of the heart. In 
some cases the heart appears as though 
sprinkled with blood. In acute cases 
the lungs have the same appearance, 
and at times the thoracic cavity con- 
tains considerable fluid. 

The spleen. The spleen is usually en- 
larged, and in some instances is three to 
four times its normal size. In about 
twenty-five autopsies I found only seven 
normal-size spleens. Petechiz and ecchy- 
motic areas were noted in some cases. 

Stomach. Normal. 

Kidneys. The kidneys are usually 
pale in color; friable; capsule thickened, 
and occasionally congested; and pete- 
chiz are present. No ulcers have been 
found in my experience. 

Liver. The liver is enlarged, with 
numerous petechiz on the surface. It 
is pale in color and friable. 

Intestines. The mucous membrane 
shows hemorrhagic areas and ulceration 
—not in all cases, however. Ecchy- 
moses are found on the serous coat, or 
membrane, in some cases. 

Peritoneum. The peritoneum is 
usually congested, showing petechie 
and ecchymoses. The abdominal cav- 
ity may have sanguineous fluid in vary- 
ing quantities. 


Lymph-glands. Two patients were 


No. 232. There were thirty 
cases ill with pernicious anemia 
in this barn at one time. The 
above patient had been ill about 
seven months. Note the edema 
of the legs and abdomen. 
bowels rumbled loudly; 
perature 100°; pulse 65; 
piration 28; mucous mem- 
branes yellowish and petechi- 
ated; appetite ravenous. Under 
treatment with solution of phe- 
nol and potassium dichromate, 
trypan blue, one injection, and 
sodium cacodylate, 40 grains 
with two ounces of water, sub- 
cutaneously. In about eight 
months, the animal was in good 
condition and working. 


found with enlarged and highly con- 
gested mesenteric glands. 

Brain and meninges. In two cases 
the brain and meninges were found to 
be covered with ecchymoses and pe- 
techie. 

Spinal cord and meninges. These are 
usually normal. One case was found 
with ecchymoses and petechiz. 

Bones. The bones show more or less 
changes, especially the long bones. The 
humeri, tibie and ribs have yellowish 
white marrow. The femur is red, es- 
pecially the upper ends, and the line of 
demarcation stands out boldly from the 
yellowish white marrow. 

Symptoms. The symptoms vary with 
the severity of the attack and with the 
animal affected. An elevation of tem- 
perature of 1 to 7 degrees is about the 
first symptom noted. This usually lasts 
from twenty-four hours to two days and 
then returns to normal, or nearly so. A 
queer wabbling gait behind is typical o/ 
all forms of anemia, acute, sub-acute, 
and chronic. Respiration may be la- 
bored. The pulse is soft, compressi- 


No. 220. Another patient from the same barn, 
which died after an illness of nine months. Note 
the position, also edema of the sternum and sheath. 
Treatment same as the others. 
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ble, 45 to 100, and may be accompanied 
by jugular pulse. Patients may show 
more or less soreness in the upper paro- 
tid region. They become stiff and act 
like animals with tetanus. At times 
they have nose bleed. They become 
very dull and tire with the least exer- 
tion. The coat becomes lusterless and 
harsh. They are likely to have trouble 
in getting to their feet after lying down. 
A bilateral nasal discharge may be pres- 
ent. Polyuria is also a factor. The 
stall is very wet at all times, but as the 
animal improves this trouble abates. 
Edematous swelling of the legs, 
sheath, lower portion of the sternum 
and abdomen are familiar symptoms, 
but are not present in all patients. A 
cough is also present in some cases. 
The color of the mucous membrane 
varies from white to a muddy or yel- 
lowish red. At certain periods the af- 
fected animals have the appearance of a 
patient with laminitis. The bowels rum- 
ble and make a great deal of noise. The 
appetite is usually ravenous. 
Treatment. While I do not claim to 
have a specific, I have received some 


gratifying results with the various meth- 
ods of treatment given to company pa- 


tients and farm animals. Various drugs 
have been used, the most satisfactory 
being preparations of arsenic, iron, and 
quinine, but I cannot boast of any good 
results. with arsenic in the form of 











Another patient from the same barn. 
Had only two eleva- 


No. 230. 
Sold after eighteen months. 
tions of temperature in three months. Has had no 
elevation of temperature for fifteen months. Con- 
dition good: Has been working hard for several 
months. Treatment: two injections at ten-day in- 
tervals—trypan blue, 1 grain; saline solution 200 
c. c. subcutaneously. 


Fowler’s solution of arsenic. I have 
had good results from the use of sodium 
cacodylate, and I know of others who 
have had equally good results. Good 
results have also followed the use of a 
6 per cent solution of phenol with suf- 
ficient potassium dichromate to make 
the solution a dark straw color. This 
mixture is given on feed, t. i. d. I 
tried the 6 per cent solution of phenol 
without the potassium dichromate, with- 
out results; likewise the potassium di- 





Gray gelding which had been sick about ten days. Temperature 99.5°; pulse 50; respiration 
: Sore over the parotid region; appetite good; mucous membranes yellowish, feces 
solid, very fetid and streaked with blood. Treatment: zinc sulpho carbolate, 2 30-grain tablets, t. i. d., for 
ten days. Quinine hydrochlorid, one ounce in aqua destillata, one pint, 20 c. c. injected intravenously, 
t. i. d. Six per cent phenol and potassium dichromate, two ounces in feed, t. i. d., two and a half gallons. 
At right: me animal taken about eighteen months later. Sold and working hard; in good condition. 


No. 239. 
20. Note the position. 
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A four-horse hitch of pernicious anemia patients. 
These animals have been under treatment for about 
three months, and are all showing improvement. 
These animals have just arrived at a siding with a 
load of fifty bales of grass, weighing in all 12,500 
Ibs. After hauling this load fourteen miles, up hill 
and down over a logging trail, with the thermometer 
registering 25 below zero, the horses arrived in good 
condition. After a period of a year and a half, log- 
ging in the winter and working on the farm in 
summer, these horses were sold out of the camp 
with about sixty-five others. The line of treatment 
followed was: four injections each of 1 grain try- 
pan blue, 200 c.c. aqua destillata intravenously at 
intervals of ten days, and the phenol and potassium 
dichromate solution, two ounces, on feed night and 
morning, three gallons being given to each animal. 
There were no recurrent symptoms. The animal 
with its head down (a wheeler) was killed in a run- 
away accident, and on autopsy no lesions were 
found indicative of pernicious anemia. The animals 
had been under treatment about four months when 
the picture was taken. 


chromate without results; but after 
combining the two I got results. Usual- 
ly about one and a half to three gallons 
to a case are used with from two to 
four tablespoonfuls on feed, t. i. d., the 
patients take it nicely, and after a few 
doses, an animal off his feed will in 
a few days have a ravenous appetite. 

The animals must have good clean 
stalls, clean floors, etc.; plenty of good 
air and sunlight; and clean, wholesome 
food and pure water. On pleasant days 
they should be given an airing in a 
clean, dry pasture or corral. They en- 
joy basking in the sun, and will lie 
about on the ground like lazy mules. 

As to results with the potassium 
dichromate and 6 per cent solution of 
phenol, I have the following data to 
offer. 

I visited a farm some thirty-five or 
forty miles from my office, where va- 
rious farmers had lost horses (colts, 
aged horses, brood mares, young and 
old) and mules. Animals had been 


dying at various times for several years. 
I advised that a portion of the pasture, 
a low marshy swale, be fenced off so 
that the horses would not have access 
to it. There were six cases of anemia 
on the farm—six horses, five adults and 
one yearling colt. I instructed the own- 
er to take their temperatures night and 
morning, record them, and mail them 
to me once each week. I left a pre- 
scription for the combination solution, 
to be mixed in gallon quantities. I in- 
jected each of the five horses with try- 
pan blue, 1 grain in 200 c. c. saline so- 
lution. Two were injected intrave- 
nously, and three subcutaneously. I did 
not think the colt would live more 
than twenty-four or thirty-six hours. I 
left a prescription for a general or dif- 
fusible stimulant for it. In the morn- 
ing the owner called me on the phone 
and said the colt had died early that 
morning. I instructed him to burn the 
carcass, which he did and also fenced 
off the swale in the pasture and turned 
the other sick horses into the pasture. 
He used in all about eight gallons of 
the solution, and cleaned up his prem- 
ises. When I saw the horses eighteen 
months later, they were working hard, 
and the owner said: “The devils were 
feeling so fine they were ready to run 
away at the first opportunity.” 





No. 340. When the above picture was taken, 
the animal had been under treatment about four 
months. The treatment consisted of trypan blue 
1 grain, aqua destillata 200 c¢, c.; three injections 
at ten-day intervals. Liquid potassium arsenite, one 
ounce on feed, t. i. d. Up to the time the picture 
was taken, the animal had received about one pint of 
phenol and potassium dichromate solution. The ani- 
mal was dying when the picture was taken. Directly 
in front of him was an incinerator, or crematorium, 
where all animals dying from any cause were buricd 
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When I was first called to see these 
animals, all had the wabbling stagger- 
ing gait; two had soreness in the upper 
region of the parotid gland; the other 
three walked like animals with lamin- 
itis. Temperature 99.1° ; appetite good; 
pulse 65, soft and compressible ; mucous 
membrane yellowish with petechiae. 
One animal had a slight bleeding from 
the nose. The colt showed the same 
symptoms; his temperature was 102.5° ; 
jugular pulse. 

I trust these comments may be of 
assistance to some brother practitioner, 
as a man certainly has his hands full 
when he has pernicious anemia patients 
to deal with. 

Conclusions: Trypan blue alone pro- 
duces no beneficial results. Mixed in- 
fection serum, in my experience, was 
of no benefit in the treatment of anemia. 

I secured good results with the qui- 
nin hydrochlorid solution used as 
stated; also with the 6 per cent solu- 
tion of phenol and potassium dichro- 
mate combination. I have been unable 


to determine just what chemical change, 
if any, takes place with this combina- 





No. 80. White gelding, seven years old. Ill about 
eighteen months when picture was taken. Symptoms: 
labored breathing; temperature, 100-107°; pulse, 60- 
100, soft and compressible, jugular at some periods. 
Sore over parotid region. Note the dilated nostrils, 
atrophied condition of gluteal region, also edema of 
the legs and abdomen. The swelling is very distinct. 
Treatment: trypan blue, two grains in 200 c. c. 
water, four injections intravenously, at ten days inter- 
vals; one ounce solution liquid potassium arsenite 
. i, dy in feed. Received about two gallons o 
this solution. _Was then put on the 6 per cent solu- 
tion of phenol and potassium dichromate, and in 
ten days showed remarkable improvement. When 
last seen was doing well. 


A four-months’ old foal that suckled its dam 
which was under treatment for pernicious anemia. 
While the dam showed clinical evidence of the dis- 
ease two months previous to the birth of the foal 
and suckled the foal for about eighteen months, at 
two years of age the colt had failed to show any 
clinical evidence of the disease. 


tion. I do know, however, that patients 
improved steadily after it was given. 
Out of 180 patients, not including 
farmer’s animals, we lost only about 
twenty head. Previous to using this 
treatment, we lost from one to three 
animals a day. All animals dying with 
this disease should be burned at once. 
I sincerely trust that we may soon have 
a laboratory test that can be depended 
upon. 

Blood transfusion from a_ healthy 
mare into a swamp fever patient, of the 
anemic type produced noticeable and 
permanent improvement. In another 
instance, blood transfusion from a horse 
into two different animals produced 
material benefit in twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours, which was permanent also. 


Case Reports 


No. 321. Gelding. Age 11 years... Tem- 
perature 99.6°; respiration 16; mucous 
membrane yellowish red and petechiated: 
bowels rumbling loudly. Treatment: 
Quinin hydrochlorid, one ounce aqua 
destillata, one pint; 200 c.c. injected in- 
travenously night and morning; six per 
cent solution phenol and potassium dichro- 
mate, two ounces on feed, t. i. d. The ani- 
mal was sold about fourteen months later. 
Two years later he was working hard and 
in fine shape. 

No. 77. Black gelding. Symptoms: 
Temperature 101-108°; pulse 65-100; sore 
over parotid region; mucous membrane 
yellowish red and petechiated; bowels rum- 
bling loudly; appetite good; gait stiff and 
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wabbling, etc. The animal had every ap- 
pearance of having tetanus. Treatment: 
Twelve ounces of mixed infection serum; 
one ounce night and morning intravenously. 
Fowler’s solution on feed, t. i. d., three 
gallons. Three injections of trypan blue 
intravenously, two grains in 200 c. c. water, 
at ten-day intervals. Then put on phenol 
and potassium dichromate solution, in one- 
ounce doses, t. i. d., about three and a half 
gallons. Forty days later this animal ap- 
peared to be fully recovered and had gained 
markedly in appearance. 

No. 87. Farmer’s bay gelding. Age 
14 vears. I was called to see this animal 





No. 128. Brown gelding, 7 years of age. Picture 
taken after treatment had been stopped about six 
months and animal had been working hard for 
seven months. Same treatment was given as in 
the other cases. A team-mate, No. 129, had the 
same history. These animals were picked daily by 
temperature taking, night and morning, extending 
over a period of one year. 


August 5, and found him in the pasture; 
had been driven to town. I had seen the 
client in town two months previous, driv- 
ing the horse, and had told him that he 
was driving a “swamp fever” animal. He 
had remarked: “Since you came here we 
have found what has ailed our horses for 
years, but by —— this horse is all right.” 
This animal had been in the woods the 
previous winter, and I believe became in- 
fected there. His pasture was free from 
water holes, and this case was the only one 
that occurred on this farm, among six 
horses together in the same _ pasture. 
Symptoms: Great depression; mucous mem- 
brane white; pulse jugular; arterial pulse 
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70, very soft and compressible; temperature 
99.8°; appetite good (The farmer said the 
horse would eat the barn down if given 
time.); bowels rumbling loudly; staggering 
gait, wabbling behind; had difficulty in get- 
ting up after lying down. Coat thin, but 
not bad looking; submaxillary glands 
tender under palpation; respiration 16. 
Treatment: Trypan blue, one grain in 200 
c.c. water injected intravenously; one 
pint normal saline solution, intravenously, 
with one grain potassium dichromate dis- 
solved in it. Six per cent phenol and 
potassium dichromate on feed, one ounce, 
t.i.d. August 30 I again visited the patient 
and ayain injected the trypan blue. The 
temperature was the same as before; other 
conditions about the same, except that the 
mucous membranes were beginning to take 
on the normal color and there. was no 
jugular pulse. 


September 8 I called and lanced an 
abscess due to the injection of trypan blue. 
September 16 the animal was somewhat im- 
proved, but the owner feared the other 
animals might become infected; therefore 
I killed him and had the body burned. 
The animal had been kept isolated and 
the barn had been thoroughly cleaned and 
whitewashed with one ounce of chlorinated 
lime per gallon of fluid. 


At autopsy, the lungs were found to be 
normal; spleen normal; bowels normal; 
cecum had two ulcers about two and four 
inches from the ileocecal valve; liver very 
pale and friable and covered with petechiae 
and ecchymoses; kidneys pale and ecchy- 
mosed; left kidney enlarged and congested: 
brain and meninges, spinal cord and men- 
inges normal; mesenteric lymph-glands en- 
larged; mediastinal glands slightly en- 
larged. 

No. 400. Gray mare. Picked by daily 
taking of temperature. Symptoms: Wheel- 
ing gait behind; mucous membranes white: 
slight cough; sore over parotid region; ap- 
petite good; pulse 60; temperature 99.5- 
103°; respiration normal; bowels rumbling 
loudly. The case was under treatment 
about two and a half months. The treat- 
ment consisted of the quinin hydrochlorid, 
and phenol and potassium dichromate, as 
in the other cases. After putting in an ex- 
tremely hot and hard summer’s work, this 
mare sold weil. When seen several times 
during the following year, she was in good 
condition. 

No. 87. Gray gelding. Four years old. 
Had been treated about seven months. 
Had four elevations of temperature in five 
months. Temperature 99.4°; pulse 44-85; 
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mucous membranes yellowish and petechi- 
ated; appetite good at all times; bleeding 
of nose at various times. Treatment same 
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as for white gelding. Sold after a year 
and nine months. Is working hard and 
shows no symptoms of anemia. 


Infectious Abortion and Its Complications as a 
Cause of Sterility 


By E. T. HALLMAN, D. V. M., East Lansing, Michigan 
Pathologist, Michigan Agricultural College 


(Continued from page 481, Oct. issue) 


A very important and interesting ob- 
servation with reference to the abortion 
bacillus in the uterus is recorded by Wall. 
That is, that the abortion bacilli ob- 
served in the uterus are almost always 
found to be phagocyted by not only the 
polymorphs but by the epithelial cells of 
the uterine mucosa and chorion. Prob- 
ably this fact explains the frequency of 
uterine infections by the abortion bacilli 
through other channels than the repro- 
ductive tract. . 

The lesions referred to as a result of 
abortion infection in the uterus clearly 
explain the frequency of secondary in- 
fections concurrent with abortion or ap- 
parently normal parturition, and these 
secondary infections are of the greatest 
importance in explaining the frequency 
of retention of the afterbirth and tem- 
porary or permanent sterility. 

It is a common observation of practi- 
tioners that a high percentage of abortion 
cases after six or seven months of preg- 
nancy have retention of the afterbirth. 

There are a number of pathogenic or- 
ganisms which may establish themselves 
in the uterine mucosa as a result of these 
primary lesions and cause endometritis 
with or without retention of the after- 
birth and lead to temporary sterility. 

Eggink, reported by Ward, records a 
bacteriological investigation of twenty 
cases of endometritis. In the twenty 
cases there occured: 

Tubercle bacilli 
Bacillus pyogenes 
Streptococcus 

Colon bacillus 
Staphylococcus 


Bacillus’ proteus 
Bacillus subtilis 























Of eleven cases reported by Wall: 


Streptococcus 7 

Colon bacillus 5 

Bacillus pyogenes 3 

Anaerobic bacillus....(in one of these bacil- 
lus of malignant edema) 

Necrosis bacillus 

Proteus bacillus 

Wall notes that of these only strepto- 
cocci and bacillus pyogenes have becn 
found as pure infections, the others al- 
ways associated with other micr>-or- 
ganisms. Wall suggested that the strep- 
tococcus infection seems to be the most 
acute as in a very short time it can cause 
a very deep and diffuse necrosis. The 
pyogenes infection proceeds more slow- 
ly and less intensely, but is of longer 
duration. Complications with other in- 
fections with putrefaction of the inflam- 
matory exudate considerably increases 
the changes. 

How do bacterial infections of the 
uterus cause sterility? First, they may 
cause changes, temporary or perma- 
nent, in the uterine mucosa preventing 
implantation and nutrition of the fer- 
tilized ovum. Second, as a result of 
inflammation there may be swelling of 
the cervical mucosa and changes in 
the cervical secretions that prevent liv- 
ing spermatozooa reaching the uterus. 
Third, they may through nervous re- 
flexes, influence the physiological func- 
tion of the ovaries, inhibiting ovulation 
and causing cystic degeneration of the 
graffian follicles or retention of the cor- 
pora lutea. 

Clinically there are various ways in 
which sterility manifests itself. First, 
the animal takes the bull regularly 
every three weeks but fails to conceive. 
Second, the animal is bred and. there 
are no heat periods for six or more 
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weeks, after which estrum again ap- 
pears. Third, the animal may show 
no estrum at all. Fourth, the animal 
1s constantly or too frequentiy in neac. 
The animals of the first class are the 
most common. In most of these cases 
careful examination will reveal uterine 
or cervical trouble. Frequently the 
ovaries are found to be abnormal but 
usually associated with some uterine 
or cervical troub:e. Rarely is the va- 
gina the seat of the trouble. The im- 
portance of the bull as a factor in ster- 
ility is not to be overlooked but no 
doubt the cause is most often found 
in the cow. 

As to causes on the part of the bull, 
according to Sand, first, is the lack of 
desire on the part of the male, with or 
without pathological changes in the 
reproductive organs. This may be due 
to too long abstinenc from service, 
from lack of exercise, rich food or lack 
of food, over use, or injuries to the ex- 
ternal genitals, tumors of the glands, or 
irritation to the prepuce. This latter 


condition may be the result of infection 
from a cow. Especially when the cow 


has a marked uterine discharge at time 
of service. 


Retention of the Afterbirth 


In the clinical handling of sterility 
this is a condition frequently met with 
and deserves considerable consideration. 
Many permanent cases of sterility are 
traceable to its effects. 

Etiology :—Most cases are no doubt due 
to an endometritis of bacterial origin. 
Wall states that an inflammatory reten- 
tion by pure abortion infection does not 
seem to occur. On the contrary he states 
this affection seems to loosen the con- 
nection between the cotyledons. 

There is no question but that the abor- 
tion bacillus is an important factor in 
that it affords conditions conducive to 
the establishment of other disease pro- 
ducing organisms. Streptococci, staphy- 
lococci, B. pyogenes, B. coli and other 
organisms may be found associated with 
this trouble. 

While there is no question but that 
most cases are the result of bacterial in- 
fection, it is highly probable that there 
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may be a retention of the afterbirth 
without a primary bacterial infection as 
the cause. It has been our observation 
that occasionally there is retention of 
the afterbirth in small herds where there 
was no previous or subsequent history 
of abortion infection or other. serious 
infections of the reproductive organs. 

Wall points out that retention of the 
afterbirth may be the result of a devel- 
opment anomaly and not the result of an 
inflammatory condition of the maternal 
cotyledon. He notes that in the first 
period of pregnancy the connection be- 
tween the maternal and placental cotyle- 
dons is very loose and grows more and 
more solid towards the end of pregnancy 
as a result of hyperplasia of the con- 
nective tissue of the wall of the cotlye- 
don crypts and thereby holding more 
firmly the chorionic villi. This hyper- 
plasia of the connective tissue of the 
walls of the crypts may be excessive in 
some cases and lead to retention of the 
afterbirth. This is to be looked upon as 
a development anomaly which would cer- 
tainly invite infection subsequent to par- 
turition and lead to inflammation. That 
is, we can have a secondary endometri- 
tis resulting from this development 
anomaly. 

While the foregoing statements are 
quite reasonable there is no question but 
that such retention of the afterbirth is 
exceptional and that most cases encount- 
ered are the result of an endometritis. 

In one case of retention of the after- 
birth studied by Wall; he notes that the 
maternal and fetal cotyledons had a firm 
connection which could be loosened only 
with difficulty. He observed a necrosis 
seventeen to one hundred and fifty mi- 
crons deep in the gland mucosa and nu- 
merous small ulcerations. The glabrous 
chorion (that part between the placental 
cotyledons) showed a diffuse necrosis 
forty-five to one hundred and forty mi- 
crons deep. The maternal cotyledons 
showed a superficial necrosis, the con- 
nective tissue stroma of the cotyledon 
was swollen and there was an increase 
in the cellular as well as the fibrous con- 
stituents. There was observed in the 
cotyledon crypts necrotic chorionic villi. 
He found streptococcus and B.coli in- 
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fection. The placenta was still apparent- 
ly living and reacting to the infection. 

Another case he records is that of a 
cow with a retained afterbirth slaught- 
ered two days after parturition. The 
fetal membranes showed no alterations 
visible to the naked eye. There was a 
considerable quantity of yellow fetid pus, 
with false membranes attached to the 
uterine mucosa. Most of the cotyledons 
showed a very solid connection. The 
connective tissue stroma of the walls of 
the crypts was thicker and showed nu- 
merous connective tissue cells. The 
chorionic villi showed few changes. 
This was a case of streptococcus infec- 
tion. 

It is evident that in the two cases re- 
corded, retention of the afterbirth was 
a result of the connective tissue 
thickening of the walls of the cotyle- 
don crypts holding more firmly the chori- 
onic villi which were also swollen. It is 
easy to account for this thickening when 
we consider the reaction of the tissue 
to a bacterial infection. 

Since retention of the afterbirth is due 
to bacterial infection in the uterus, the 
questions arises what period is the most 
dangerous leading to this condition? 

Probably most cases result from in- 
fection at the time of parturition or 
abortion. This statement has been ques- 
tioned several times but until more data 
is available proving the contrary the 
writer believes that same is true. The 
time referred to would include that from 
the opening of the cervical canal until 
the expulsion of the fetus. In some 
cases this may be several days. How- 
ever it is apparent that the infection may 
reach the uterus during gestation or 
possibly at the time of coitus, or the in- 
fection may have been in the uterus at 
the time of coitus. 

Treatment: — The most important 
measures are prophylactic. If breeders 
could be taught stable hygiene and sani- 
tation and then if they would practice 
the teachings, fewer cases of retention of 
the afterbirth would occur. There is no 
doubt but that disinfection of the ex- 
ternal genitals and adjacent parts when 
signs of parturition appear or symptoms 
of abortion manifest themselves, placing 


the animal in a recently disinfected box 
stall provided with clean bedding, and 
proper care of the parturient cow will 
materially lessen the frequency of reten- 
tion of the afterbirth. 

We are unable to outline the best pro- 
cedure in the treatment of this condition. 
In the minds of most practioners the best 
treatment is still a question. Some vet- 
erinarians let it alone and use drugs in 
the uterus. Many let it alone and irri- 
gate the uterus daily, while others make 
a practice of taking it away. There is 
no doubt but that in cases where the pla- 
centa can be easily removed, recovery is 
facilitated by removal. However in 
many cases the connection between the 
placental and maternal cotyledon is so 
firm that removal is not possible with- 
out injury to the animal. In such cases 
it is not advisable to attempt to remove 
it. If its removal is possible, we think 
it should be done within twenty-four 
hours after delivery as there is less dan- 
ger at this time and nothing is to be 
gained by waiting. 

If removal is attempted, it must be 
conducted with strict regard for clean- 
liness. The external genitals and the 
adjacent parts should be thoroughly 
cleansed with a soapy solution and a 
brush. The vagina should be irrigated 
with a large quantity of non-irritating 
antiseptic and the hands thoroughly 
cleaned and disinfected. If the animal 
shows considerable straining as a-result 
of attempts at removal it should be left 
alone. After removal of the afterbirth 
the uterus should be irrigated with some 
non-irritating solution, using a large 
quantity. We recommend sterile salt so- 
lution. The object is not disinfection of 
the uterus, but a washing out and re. 
moval of the contents. In such cases 
we frequently use as much as twenty to 
twenty-five quarts of salt solution. Of 
course the salt solution is drained from 
the uterus of the cow. It is aimed to 
leave as little in the cavity as possible. 
Drainage may be accomplished by si- 
phoning, though we frequently find it 
convenient to retract the uterus by means 
of the uterine forceps and to massage 
the uterus per rectum. If the uterus is 
thoroughly cleaned and the salt solution 
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removed, it rapidly undergoes contrac- 
tion. Subsequent treatment will depend 
upon the course of events. If there is a 
marked collection of inflammatory ex- 
udate subsequent to removal of the pla- 
centa, it is treated by irrigation and sub- 
sequent disinfection. Our experience 
has been that in these cases drainage is 
the most important factor. We believe 
that thorough drainage of the uterine 
cavity resulting in the continuous re- 
moval of the inflammatory exudate is 
more conducive to rapid recovery than 
any other agent that can be used. 

In cases where septic metritis fol- 
lows retention of the afterbirth we 
have tried the use of a drainage tube 
through the cervix. While this has 
been used in only a limited number of 
cases, we have some reason for en- 
couragement. The method is not orig- 
inal but is taken from the work of 
Albrechtsen. It consists in introducing 
a rubber tube with several perforations 
near the distal end, through the cervi- 
cal canal into the enlarged horn. This 
is secured by suturing to the vaginal por- 
tion of the cervix. The tube is allowed 
to extend one or two inches out of the 
vulva. This provides drainage when 
the animal strains or when lying down 
and also affords a convenient means for 
the attendant to give medicinal agents. 

Where one is unable to remove the 
afterbirth without using considerable 
force, all that can be done is irrigation 
of the uterine cavity and the applica- 
tion of medicinal agents. Iodoform, 
sodium bicarbonate, borax, etc., may 
be tried. 

The results of retention of the after- 
birth on the future reproductive ca- 
pacity of the animal are often disas- 
trous in that changes occur which per- 
manently inhibit implantation and fer- 
tilization of the ovum. Fortunately 
where timely and rational treatment is 
provided this possibility may be re- 
duced to a minimum. It is most im- 
portant that breeders of valuable cattle 
be taught the importance of timely and 
efficient veterinary service in cases of 
retention of the afterbirth. 

Pyometra 

This is a frequent condition in cows 

and heifers that have calved, and oc- 
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casionally occurs in heifers that have 
not calved. It consists in an inflam- 
mation with more or less accumulation 
of purulent matter in the uterine cavi- 
ty. 

Etiology: This condition is usually 
traceable to an infection acquired at the 
time of abortion or parturition, especially 
where there is retention of the afterbirth. 

B.pyogenes, streptococci and B.coli 
are frequently found by bacterial ex- 
amination of the uterine contents. 

It is desirable to refer to the histo- 
logical changes occurring in pyometra 
in order to appreciate the limitations 
of medicinal agents in its treatment. 

Wall has recorded a number of cases 


‘of this nature investigated by him. 


In a slaughtered cow without record 
the uterus contained about one-half 
liter of yellow, green, slightly fetid, 
thick pulpy pus. The cotyledons were 
about the size of an almond and cov- 
ered with a grayish yellow caseous 
substance. The gland mucosa of the 
uterus was thickened. The epithelial 
defects were not numerous, apparently 
healing. There was an increase of the 
connective tissue of the mucosa and 
only a few uterine glands were ob- 
served, there was a superficial necrosis 
of the cotyledons. This was a case of 
purulent endometritis showing healing 
with sclerosis and atrophy of the mu- 
cous membrane. 

Another case recorded by him is that 
of a slaughtered cow which had calved 
six months before and retained the 
afterbirth. The uterus contained about 
two hundred and fifty mils thick pus, 
the gland mucosa was thickened and 
only a part of the mucosa was covered 
by epithelium; here and there were 
small necrotic spots in the connective 
tissue. There was a distinct increase 
in the connective tissue of the mucosa. 
There were only a few uterine glands 
observed. This was a case of purulent 
endometritis due to Bacillus pyogeies 
in the process of healing with distinct 
sclerosis and atrophy of the uterine 
mucosa. 

Another case is that of a cow with- 
out record. The uterus contained 
about three hundred mils yellowish 
green pus, the cotyledons were indis- 
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tinct, the mucosa was one to two milli- 
meters thick and covered by a strati- 
fied epithelium whose uppermost cells 
seemed to be keratinized. No necrosis 
was observed. The connective tissue 
fibers of the mucosa were numerous 
and closely arranged. There were only 
a few uterine glands. The cotyledons 
showed sclerosis and were covered by 
stratified epithelium, the upper cells of 
which were keratinized. This was a 
case of purulent endometritis due to 
Bacillus pyogenes in the process of 
healing with ectodermoisering, sclero- 
sis, and atrophy of the mucous mem- 
brane. 

Another case due to streptococcus in- 
fection was that of a slaughtered cow 
without record. The gland mucosa 
showed deep necrotic spots. The epi- 
thelium of the mucosa was denuded in 
numerous areas. There were only a 
few uterine glands observed with an 
increase in the amount of connective 
tissue of the mucosa. The cotyledons 
showed the same alterations. 

A number of cases are recorded in 
which the changes of the uterine mu- 
cosa do not differ materially from these 
cited. The essential changes observed 
are atrophy of the uterine glands with 
an increase of the amount of the con- 
nective tissue of the mucosa and in 
several cases ectodermoisering of the 
uterine mucosa in the process of heal- 
ing. 

In none of these was the abortion 
bacillus found, but there is no question 
that the abortion bacillus is frequently 
the primary invader paving the way 
for secondary infection. Wall records 
fourteen cases of abortion in the prac- 
tice of Albrechtsen that were slaugh- 
tered one to three months after abor- 
tion, seventy-one percent of which 
showed endometritis due to other infec- 
tions. 

His conclusions are that the sec- 
ondary infection can almost or entirely 
drive out the abortion infection and 
give a totally new infection continu- 
ing the first metritis. It is apparent 
that these infections take place not 
only after abortion but after parturi- 
tion. 

The abortion infection certainly pre- 


disposes to secondary infection, but 
primary infection due to streptococci, 
Bacillus pyogenes and other micro- 
organisms frequently follow normal 
parturition. F 

It is likely that the majority of cases 
of secondary infection follow abortion 
or parturition, but they are also fre- 
quently present during pregnancy. Bac- 
teriological examination of pregnant 
uteri frequently shows staphylococci 
and B.coli infection. It is probable that 
these infections may take place at the 
time of coitus. 

Some interesting observations with 
reference to healing are recorded by 
Wall. The healing takes place either 
by sequestration or organization of the 
mucous membrane and regeneration of 
the epithelium and connective tissue. 
Epithelium is regenerated from the re- 
maining epithelium of the surface or 
from that of the glands. In some cases 
the surface is entirely covered by strati- 
fied epithelium which he interprets as 
growing in from the stratified epithe- 
lium of the vagina. 

The cause of this phenomenon is 
possibly the fact that there is such a 
great loss of epithelium of the uterine 
mucosa and glands that its regenera- 
tion is impossible. The stratified epi- 
thelium of the vagina and vaginal por- 
tion of the cervix is more resistant 
and more capable of regeneration. 
Wall states that he has seen this ecto- 
dermoisering in five cases out of 
twelve. This condition is not only ob- 
served in the gland mucosa but in that 
of the cotyledons. 

It is important to note that atrophy 
of the uterine glands frequently results. 
Wall has observed it in seven out of ten 
cases of pyogenes metritis. His ob- 
servations are to the effect that atrophy 
is less in streptococcic than in pyo- 
genic metritis. The effects of ectoder- 
moisering of the uterine cotyledons and 
atrophy of the uterine glands on future 
conception is apparent. 

Only slight changes are observed in 
the muscular coat though according to 
Wall in a streptococcic metritis there 
is considerable atrophy of the muscular 
coat. In pyogenic metritis there may 
be a hypertrophy of-the coat. 
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It may be stated that in many of 
these infections as long as the infection 
exists in the uterine cavity the animal 
is sterile. In many cases after an 
infection is eliminated and healing oc- 
curs the animal is totally sterile as a 
result of atrophy, sclerosis and ectoder- 
moisering of the mucosa. 

In summing up the chances of preg- 
nancy after recovery from endometritis 
Wall lays down the following rules: 

“The abortion infection causes as a 
rule the most superficial alterations, 
after it follows a pure streptococcic in- 
fection ; then the streptococcic infection 
in combination with other bacilli than 
the pyogenes bacilli. Then comes the 
pure pyogenic infection, then pyogenes 
in combination with other bacilli. 
Lastly the deepest going streptococcic- 
pyogenic infection. In practice the 
rule that pyogenic metritis is not 
worthy of treatment will probably be 
found a good and sound one.” 

Symptoms: It is remarkable that the 
general health of the animal may remain 
so good in many marked cases of pyo- 
metra. In fact the rule is that the 
general health of the animal is undis- 
turbed. There may be more or less 
discharge from the external genitals, 
soiling of the tail and buttocks, but fre- 
quently there is no appreciable dis- 
charge. With a chronic course there 
may be closure of the cervical canal 
with the result that the contents be- 
come firmer 1n consistency. 

Upon rectal examination the uterus 
is found to be enlarged. The extent 
of the enlargement will depend upon 
the accumulation of purulent exudate. 
This varies from a small quantity up 
to several quarts. This enlargement 
may be mistaken for pregnancy, espe- 
cially if there is a history of copula- 
tion, but a more careful examination 
will reveal the true condition. In preg- 
nancy the enlargement is unilateral 
(except in twin pregnancy). The wall 
of the uterus is firm and tense, and 
the contents are fluctuating. Further, 
after the third or fourth month of preg- 
nancy the cotyledons and fetus may be 
felt. In pyometra the walls ut the 
uterus are more soft and flaccid, usu- 
ally the enlargement is bilateral and 


the contents are not so fluctuating. 
Frequently a vaginal examination will 
reveal important differences. 

The vaginal portion of the cervix may 
be enlarged and dilated and usually 
moist. The walls and folds of the cer- 
vix may be thickened, showing the 
effects of a severe and prolonged in- 
flammation. 

Treatment: This in most cases is 
unsatisfactory when measured by the 
ultimate reproductive power of the in- 
dividual. Occasionally the infection 
extends to the oviduct leading to sal- 
pingitis or pyo-salpinx, resulting in 
permanent occlusion of the oviducts. 
In many other cases such changes oc- 
cur in the uterine mucosa as a result 
of the prolonged inflammation that im- 
plantation or nutrition of the embryo 
is prevented. However, if an early 
diagnosis is made and a rational treat- 
ment is carried out the condition may 
be remedied before irreparable injury 
is done to the uterine mucosa. 

Proper treatment consists in remov- 
ing the purulent exudate and thorough- 
ly cleansing the uterine mucosa. This 
is best accomplished by retracting the 
uterus and irrigating with salt solu- 
tion. This can be done more effec- 
tively by the use of rubber tubes of 
varying size than with the metal 
catheters, as it is impossible to intro- 
duce the metal catheter to the end of 
the uterine horn. The best method is, 
after retracting the uterus, to insert a 
rubber tube through the cervical canal 
and with one hand in the rectum te 
guide the end of the tube until it is 
extended to the end of the horn. This 
tube is then connected to a force pump 
and if the dilatation of the cervix will 
permit, another larger tube is inserted 
just into the body of the uterus. The 
solution is then pumped into the horn 
and the pressure forces it out through 
the other tube. The tube is alternated 
from one horn to the other until the 
uterus is thoroughly cleansed. If the 
cervical canal is not sufficiently dilated 
to admit the two tubes, the solution is 
pumped into the horn until a moderate 
degree of distention is obtained, then 
the tube is disconnected from the pump 
and the solution forced out by uter- 
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ine massage per rectum. It is neces- 
sary when this latter method is used 
that the degree of distention of the 
uterus in pumping be governed by the 
hand in the rectum. 

We always use large quantities of 
salt solution in washing the uterus. 
The object is to obtain mechanical re- 
moval and cleansing of the uterine 
cavity. There is always a marked ten- 
dency for the uterus to again become 
filled up with a purulent exudate at a 
very early date. Sometimes within 
twenty-four hours there is as great an 
accumulation of exudate as was re- 
moved. We have tried the use of many 
different means of preventing this, 
from the use of mild antiseptic solu- 
tions to very concentrated disinfec- 
tants. We have introduced as much as 
two ounces of undiluted Lugol’s solu- 
tion of iodine into the uterine cavity 
after thorough removal of the pus and 
irrigation without preventing the re- 
accumulation of pus at an early date. 
We have also tried packing the uterus 
with gauze saturated with undiluted 
Lugol’s solution with no better results. 
This is drastic treatment and one 


would expect it to so impair the uterine 
mucosa as to prevent subsequent con- 


ception. This possibility was ignored 
in our attempt to determine if concen- 
trated agents would stop the suppura- 
tion. 

It seems to us that constant drain- 
age is the essential thing to be obtained 
in these cases. If one could provide 
an effectual, practical system of uterine 
drainage for these cases the prognosis 
would be more favorable. Thorough 
drainage and disinfection are essential. 
The latter is not effective without the 
former, Albrechtsen sutures a rubber 
tube into the cervix, and allows one 
end to extend a few inches out of the 
vulva. The other end has several open- 
ings along the side and is carried to 
the end of the horn with greatest en- 
largement. This provides drainage 
when the animal is straining and also 
when lying down. We have used this 
method on several cases and it works 
well, One may be able to retain this 
drainage tube within the uterus from 
seven to fourteen days. 
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_ Even with drainage provided, there 
is a tendency toward accumulation of 
pus in the uterus. We have used many 
different antiseptics in connection with 
the introduction of the drainage tube, 
but the results have not been entirely 
favorable. We have had some experi- 
ence with the electrolysis of a copper 
sulphate solution in these cases with 
more encouraging results. 

The treatment is known as the Jer- 
sild treatment for acute gonorrhea. 
Albrechtsen reports that he has used 


‘this treatment in many cases during 


the last two years with very satisfac- 
tory results. The treatment recom- 
mended by him and as carried out by 
us consists in first the removal of the 
pus and thorough irrigation of the 
uterine cavity. The uterus is then 
filled with a one to one thousand cop- 
per sulphate solution and a twenty to 
fifty mil-ampere electric current is 
passed through the copper sulphate so- 
lution for from five to ten minutes. 
The current is supplied by a battery 
of dry cells. A mil-ammeter record- 
ing one to one hundred mil-amperes 
is used to register the current. The 
positive pole consists of an insulated 
copper electrode with perforations in 
the end that is inserted into the uterine 
cavity, so that the current may pass 
out into the copper sulphate solution. 
The negative pole consists of a brass 
plate held against the wet skin just 
below the vulva. After the electrolysis 
of the copper sulphate solution, uterine 
drainage is provided by the method 
described above. This drainage tube 
not only permits of drainage, but it 
affords a convenient method of intro- 
ducing mild antiseptics into the uterine 
cavity, diluting the exudate and facili- 
tating complete drainage. It is fre- 
quently necessary to repeat the elec- 
trolysis of copper sulphate solution in 
seven to ten days. 

The immense value of a process that 
enables one to diffuse a medicinal sub- 
stance in a nascent form directly into 
a diseased tissue is evident. It has the 
advantage over the mechanical appli- 
cation of disinfectants to the surface in 
that the medicinal agent is in a nascent 
state, therefore more active and the 
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medicinal agent is more deeply applied. 
It is not believed that the weak cur- 
rent used in the treatment has any 
direct injurious effect on the invading 
bacteria. In fact it has been shown 
that constant currents of less than fifty 
mil-amperes may actually increase the 
virulence of bacteria when used in the 
absence of germicidal cat ions. 


Chronic Catarrhal Endometritis 


There are apparently two ways in 
which chronic catarrhal endometritis 


originates. First: From an acute sep- . 


tic inflammation of the uterus subse- 
quent to abortion or parturition with 
or without retention of the afterbirth. 
Second: It may come on more insid- 
iously from a slowly progressing in- 
fection acquired at the time of abortion 
or calving. 

This latter condition comes on with- 
out any recognizable symptoms appar- 
ent to the herdsman, that is, there is 
no indisposition on the part of the 
animal nor is there any appreciable dis- 
charge from the external genitals. 

The frequency of these insidious in- 
fections of the uterine cavity is partly 
due to the fact that the uterine mucosa 
is peculiarly prone to bacterial invasion 
as a result of the periodic congestion 
of estrum and menstruation. 

A common history given with ref- 
erence to a sterile animal is that the 
animal comes in heat, takes the bull, 
but does not conceive. There is very 
often a history of the animal having 
been on the yearly test, where breed- 
ing is often deferred to the sixth or 
eighth month after delivery in order 
that the year’s record may not be less- 
ened as a result of the increased de- 
mand upon the animal in advanced 
pregnancy. It is particularly danger- 
ous to defer breeding to any consider- 
able extent after a normal parturition 
in herds where trouble occurs as a re- 
sult of abortion and sterility, because 
each succeeding estrum is a period of 
lowered resistance and subsequent in- 
fection. 

Symptoms: As already indicated 
the symptoms are not always very dis- 
tinct. There may be observed after 
failure to conceive after one or two 
services, a slight mucus exudate from 


the external genitals. In a state of 
health there is no appreciable discharve 
from the uterus or vagina except dur- 
ing estrum or mentruation. During 
estrum the mucus is thin and hyaline. 


‘In a chronic catarrhal condition of tlie 


uterus the mucus is changed in quan- 
tity and quality. Subsequent to es- 
trum it may be discharged in larger 
quantities and for a longer period of 
time than in health. It may be more 
adhesive, cloudy or grayish white, or it 
may contain flakes of pus for a few 
days after service. On rectal examina- 
tion one may be able to find definite 
evidence of the existence of endometri- 
tis. 

Where there is only a little enlarge- 
ment of the uterus, and the fact is there 
are many such cases of endometritis 
of bacterial origin in which there is no 
enlargement or thickening of the uter- 
ine wall, this cannot be detected by 
rectal examination since the uterus is 
subjected to frequent variations in its 
size and thickness of the wall due tu 
progressive and regressive physiologi- 
cal changes associated with ovulation. 
The best evidence is obtained by re- 
tracting the uterus so that the vaginal 
portion of the cervix may be observed. 
If one hand is then placed on the ex- 
ternal os and, with the other hand in 
the rectum, the uterus is massaged, a 
hyper-secretion may be detected. Mas- 
saging the uterus may result in its 
contraction which forces the secretion 
through the canal. In many cases a 
distinct flaccid condition of the uterine 
wall may be observed, though the pres- 
ence or absence of this is not of as 
great clinical value as hyper-secre- 
tion, changes in the cervical mucosa, 
such as hypertrophy of the folds of 
the external os, and deviation from the 
normal position of the cervical canal. 

In most cases of chronic endometri- 
tis there is also a chronic cervicitis. 
The normal cervical canal during es- 
trum is open and the external os is di- 
lated. There is to be found in the 
canal a thin, slimy secretion which 
flows freely into the vagina. It is fre- 
quently observed that as a result of 
a catarrhal condition the folds of the 
external os are irregularly developed 
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and the orifice is drawn to one side, 
perhaps with partial exclusion of the 
external opening. This condition is no 
doubt a cause of sterility, as it inhibits 
the free passage of the germ cells into 
the uterine cavity. It is not believed 
that the germ cells are deposited with- 
in the uterine cavity, but it is believed 
that in order that conception may occur 
they should be deposited on the ex- 
ternal os. It is apparent that the 
hypertrophied folds of the external os 
or its deviation from its normal posi- 
tion might prevent this deposition. 

It is not always possible to deter- 
mine definitely whether the os or the 
cervical canal is diseased, since not 
only the uterus but the cervix and ex- 
ternal os are subject to wide varia- 
tions in size and consistency due to 
the periodic physiological action of 
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these organs. Neither is it easy to 
define the boundary between health 
and disease. 

Normally the vaginal portion of the 
cervix constitutes a cone three-fourths 
to one and three-fourths inches in di- 
ameter lying in the anterior portion 
of the vagina. The opening is sur- 
rounded by concentric folds of a com- 
paratively dry, pink mucous membrane. 
Except during estrum the orifice is 
closed. During estrum the orifice and 
canal are open. The canal is three to 
four inches in length and shows three 
transverse folds of mucous membrane. 
A catarrhal condition of the cervix may 
be sufficient to cause stretching and 
enlarging of these transverse folds so 
that the canal is obstructed at the time 
of estrum. 

(To be continued) 


Horse Sense 


By W. G. LANGWORTHY TAYLOR, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Emeritus Professor of Political Economy, University of Nebraska 


(Continued from page 486, Oct. issue) 

Spontaneous modifications of human 
conduct have been shown to be a prob- 
able consequence of the spread of the 
conviction that. horses think. Not less 
important, for the effect will be pro- 
founder and more enduring, will be the 
modification of our philosophical views. 
Under these naturally fall views upon 
logic and psychology, and those more 
strictly metaphysical. 


Mental Operations Stimulated By 
Symbols 


Written characters have aided thought 
for a time relatively short and recent 
compared with the length of the unlet- 
tered era of man. During those long 
ages, which poets and socialists have 
celebrated as of Arcadian innocence and 
simplicity, humanity made a beginning, 
and man, at any rate, domesticated the 
principal grains, vegetables, and animals 
now so necessary or useful to him. But 
the introduction of pictures as words, 
which we may imagine, for the sake of 
the analysis, to have been sudden, led up 


to two graphic systems, the ideographic 
of the orient and the alphabetic of the 
occident. The superiority of the occi- 
dental system is attested by the greater 
rapidity of the progress of the men en- 
joying it. Being a more perfect and bet- 
ter capitalized system, it was slower in 
getting under way; but its enormous 
stimulus upon thought is shown in the 
poems of Homer or the Vedas. Herodo- 
tus is considered to have written the first 
history in Greek, one of the earliest 
Greek compositions is prose; but it com- 
pares favorably in grammatical and syn- 
tactical structure with any subsequent 
productions of prose. Moreover, it is 
credibly contended that the brain of man, 
and naturally his nervous system also, 
has sustained no marked increase or 
other modification within historical time. 
His progress, therefore, has been very 
probably due chiefly to his exploitation 
of this alphabetical tool, including the 
mathematical signs of arithmetic and 
algebra. 

Signs make definite our ideas. They 
stimulate dispute with ourselves and with 
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others as to what they represent. The 
thinker is perpetually accusing himself 
and others of misinterpretation. Signs 
multiply, and the ideas they stand for 
are compared. Verbs and prepositions 
must then have their signs also; and so 
on for all parts of speech. Indeed, 
speech had already been at work in the 
same direction—that of defining ideas. 
But the recording of speech in lasting 
symbols intensified and speeded up the 
process: and the social production of ac- 
cepted thought. Then followed books, 
libraries, and special thought along dis- 
tinct lines, in fine, division of labor in 
brain work and all its vast results. 


Does Man Alone Possess Reason? 


Are we to conclude that Man was and 
is unique in the possession of reason? 
Doubtless he occupies a prominent po- 
sition; but that is far from saying that 
he is the sole possessor of the powers 
in which he is, on the whole, vastly 
superior. Tt merely teaches that he knows 
his alphabet and can use it. 

Imagine another animal, with a brain 
and a nervous system composed of ex- 
actly the same material as man’s, but 
with no hands or other means of writ- 
ing, and whose mouth is unfitted to ar- 
ticulate sound; while sight and hearing 
are excellent. Here you have a problem 
something like that of a blind, mute per- 
son. Let his blindness take the place of 
animal’s lack of hands. Should we not 
expect the animal to make progress in 
education comparable to that of the blind 
mute? That is what we should infer, 
if we were.to throw aside our preju- 
dices and draw the conclusion of spon- 
taneous logic. Our position would be 
strengthened when we learned from bi- 
ologists that the eggs and germs of man 
—are not particularly more complicated 
under the miscroscope than are those of 
the oyster. The problem of capacity 
is not an egg problem. It is not pri- 
marily a brain problem, at least, not in 
the case we are considering, of the 
horse. It is. essentially a hand problem, 
a problem of the tools which organically 
connect the brain with the outer world. 
The blind mute is taught by giving his 
hand the skill of letters. His brain 
does the rest. The handless animal is 
taught by fixing his eye upon the char- 
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acters written by a man’s hand. The 
animal’s brain does the rest. A horse’s 
brain is comparable to that of a blind 
mute perhaps twelve years old. It is 
worth while, the knowing of this. 

It is worth while that man know his 
place in nature. Man’s progress in 
knowledge is also progress in conscious. 
ness. This intensive practice in defini- 
tion afforded by speech and, above all 
by the alphabet and by mathematical 
signs, makes for consciousness. The 
creature or animal so practiced attaches 
importance to outer and inner experi- 
ences, to touch and sight, to an extent 
and in a way it did not previously. The 
appreciation of things covers much of 
our personality. Whether this power 
be the result simply of the literary prac- 
tice, or whether it depend also upon 
more recondite and invisible sources, we 
do not know. But when an animal evi- 
dences increasing consciousness along 
with the development of the alphabet 
principle in him, it is fair to assume that 
the improvement is the same manifesta- 
tion that we aim at in any and every 
kind of human education. 


Nature Thinks 

The suggestion ensues that, funda- 
mentally, there is but one education and 
but one mind. From ant to man the 
gray matter is more or less the same; 
the problem is that of its opportunities. 
Thinking is not a monopoly of man. 
Nature thinks. 

It is worth noting that in this case, 
as in many others, completed reasoning 
brings us in a circle back to agreement 
with the spontaneous knowledge of the 
natural, comparatively uneducated man. 
By finished reasoning, we know why we 
do so and so, our consciousness is height- 
ened, but we keep on doing much as 
before. When attacked by the sub- 
marine, we struck back as truly as we 
should have done if wholly uneducated. 
Only we know better why. That is a 
satisfaction, but makes little difference 
in our springs of action. 

And so, the common man has always 
treated the animals as having the ordi- 
nary human motives of love, hate, re- 
venge, memory, habit, desire, appetite, 
pain, pleasure, economy, prudence, cun- 
ning, and the like. He has accepted them 
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as his defenceless slaves. He has 
goaded them so far as one would ven- 
ture to goad a slave. He has enjoyed 
their friendship, spoken of them with 
affection, caressed them, whipped them, 
abused and tortured them, pampered 
them, and abandoned them. He has 
served them up in steaks and trusted 
them to guard his other property. All 
of these things and more he has also 
done to other human beings. 

But man’s knowledge has never re- 
flected correctly his practice. The one 
has stultified the other, with the result 
that he has acted blindly and ignorantly. 
“A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.” As knowledge broadens, new 
dangers are encountered. It was be- 
lieved, not very long ago, that consump- 
tion was non-contagious. A belief is a 
conviction on which we are willing to 
act. Accordingly, a most affectionate 
mother, in full simplicity, put her child 
to sleep in the same bed with a con- 
sumptive (there being a shortage of 
acconunodations). She had no scruples 
because she believed. The belief had 
scientific sanction. And yet there was 
popularly no general belief that it was 
beneficial to the well to sleep with the 
sick; nor would persons not of a doc- 
trinaire turn be disposed to encourage 
the practice. The act of the mother was 
prompted by a distinctly doctrinaire state 
of mind. 

Another illustration of the inherent 
imperfection of knowledge, and one 
more to the point, may be found in the 
belief of many very logical thinkers, 
especially a long time ago, that animals 
have no souls, and, in fact, have no feel- 
ings, properly so called. Krall has made 
an excellent collection of the expression 
by men of learning, of opinions about 
animals which will not stand the light 
of higher reason. The writer’s mother 
used to relate with what anger her 
grandfather would throw the cat out 
when it had settled down in his seat by 
the open fireplace. He evidently did 
not believe it was endowed with anything 
that could be recognized as real feel- 
ings. Probably he possessed logical and 
theological convictions on the subject. 


Psychology of Old School 
Descartes is a shining example of the 
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old school of psychology. After stating 
that animals never talk or use signs (he 
did not know that they could, if they 
had a chance) and that while they excel 
man in some things, they invariably fall 
behind him in others, he proceeds, “By 
these two methods the difference be- 
tween men and animals can be estab- 
lished. For it is noteworthy that no 
man is to be found so stupid and lack- 
ing in perception, not excepting even the 
insane, as not to be able to join words so 
as to make their thoughts known; while, 
on the other hand, no other creature 
exists, be it ever so completely and 
fortunately endowed, that can do 
the like. We must not con- 
fuse words with these natural mo- 
tions which give vent to passions and 
could be imitated by machines as well 
as by animals, nor again think, with 
some of the ancients, that animals can 
talk, only we fail to understand their 
language. For if that were so, then, 
since they possess a variety of organs 
which are more or less related to our 
own, they would be able to make them- 
selves understood by us as well as by 
others of their own species. 

Aside from the error of those who deny 
the existence of God, there is none bet- 
ter calculated to lead weak souls away 
from the path of virtue than that which 
consists in imagining that animals have 
souls like ours.” 


We can excuse Descartes; the sub- 
ject was not scholastic enough for the 
end of the Middle Ages, and probably 
the philosopher was not fond of ani- 
mals. But why should biologists and 
theologians of today, otherwise not 
overly on good terms, join hands in 
singing the chorus of medieval ideas 
detrimental to animals? Darwin was 
led to tone down the severity of con- 
demnation of animals to a hell of mech- 
anism, because the theory of evolu- 
tion was inconsistent with it; after show- 
ing how low some tribes stand in men- 
tality, he proceeds: “If no organic be- 
ing except man had possessed any sort 
of mental capacity, or if his capacities 
were entirely different in kind compared 
with those of the lower animals, we 
should never have been in a position to 
persuade ourselves that our high capac- 
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had been gradually developed 

But there is no doubt that the 
difference between the soul of the low- 
est man and that of the highest animal 
is enormous.” (Retranslated from the 
German. ) 

The “strictly scientific’ view of mod- 
ern times is boldly presented by Eric 
Wasmann (1900): “That so-called 
popular, animal psychology which de- 
nies the essential difference between the 
human mind and the animal soul, we 
must first designate as unscientific. Its 
contention that animals possess under- 
standing and sense of obligation as well 
as men, although in less degree, is a 
patent untruth, which is given the lie 
by the facts of biology. But that vulgar, 
animal psychology is: not only unscien- 
tific and false; it is out and out immoral 
and threatens the moral order of so- 
ciety. It should not be passed by with 
a compassionate shrug, but should be 
emphatically combated. By denying the 
essential difference between animal and 
human soul capacity, this animal psy- 
chology not merely raises the animal to 
man, it degrades man to animal. ; 
The practical consequences of this false 
theory is precisely the moral brutalizing 
of man. The humanizers of animal life 
not only carry on an uncritical trifling 
with scientific psychology, they also 
tread in the mire the dignity of man. 
Every high-minded student of nature 
should, therefore, with all his might, op- 
pose this unconscionable proceeding. 

; So we emphatically resolve: 
Away with all those works, pamphlets, 
periodicals, and calendars which have 
assumed a favorable attitude toward the 
humanizing of animal life.” 


Schneider 


Listen to another mechanistic thinker 
whom modern biology has produced, 
Karl Camillo Schneider, of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna (1909): “Feeling is en- 
tirely lacking in animals. ‘ce 
animal has only the motions of feeling, 
not feeling itself. And so it 
seems to me thoroughly justifiable and 
logically unassailable to reject feeling 
and affection for animals. Anyhow, we 
thereby gain a simple, unique explana- 
tion of all acts of animals; whereas the 
taking account of feeling would, as it 
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were, overload our picture of the worl:. 
(sic) Morality is completely 
lacking in animals; it is the exclusive 
mark of humanity. No animzl 
has conscience, and consequently the 
unique position of man is established 
also with reference to ethics.” 

Here is a modern man of science who 
goes in for a theory passionately, not 
because it is true, but because it is easy! 
One would rather say: here is a pro- 
fessor of zoology who cannot think or- 
ganically, but who, while professing to 
do so, is really a victim of a blind, tra- 
ditional, mechanistic theology. 

Let us hear a friend of animals say 
a word about that old theological view : 
“Biblical, patriarchal law means _ noth- 
ing more nor less than the right of the 
stronger. It places us on no ethical 
basis.” He goes on to show how a 
proper sense of justice will lead to bet- 
ter recognition of animals’ rights for 
sake of the animals, if for no other 
motive. (Ignatz Bregenzer, prize essay 
on moral and legal relations between 
men and animals. ) 

Kant had said: “The consciousness 
of himself, the concept of ‘me,’ is not 
to be found in creatures possessed of 
no inner sense. Accordingly, 
no unreasoning animal can think: ‘I am’; 
hence follows the distinction that beings 
which do have such an idea of ‘me’ pos- 
sess a personality.” The utterance of 
such nonsense by one of the greatest 
philosophers simply proves that a dealer 
in chop-logic is utterly irresponsible 
when he is not checked up by facts; and 
this is what von Osten and Krall have 
succeeded in doing, to the discomfiture 
of Descartes, Kant and others. 


Rational and Experimental Basis 
Lacking 

The voices raised in favor of animals 
are many, but they have fallen short of 
the authority conceded to the mechanis- 
tic school, precisely because they have 
been attuned to no logical formula. Men 
demand formulas. They justify all their 
acts. Strange as it may seem, robbery 
and assassination enjoy as generally, if 
not respectably, logical apology as (o 
right and order. The eminent thinker 
who makes a snap judgment on a sice 
issue is apt to do great harm, especially 
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when that side issue, in the whirligig of 
Time, becomes the main issue. 


One cannot blame Krall for quoting 
what Nietzsche says about the Germans: 
“Just as, as Gibbon says, it is merely a 
question of time, but of a very long 
time, till a world is done with, so it is 
only a question of time, but of a whole 
lot more time, till a false notion is done 
with in Germany, the Land of Gradual- 
ness.” 

We must let Krall express his own 
conclusions, and it is hard to see how 
any one not imprisoned within the four 
walls of a Jesuitical formalism could 
disagree. “The attitude of man toward 
his fellow creatures has ever been one 
of fundamental inconsistency. While 
he has, on the one hand, paid divine 
honors to them, cn the other hand, they 
were misconceived of as creatures of 
blind instinct, solely given over to sens- 
ual impulse. And while the vast ma- 
jority of men recognized in their fellow 
creature the friend and brother, yet a 
philosophical school, which still has its 
representatives, stigmatized the animal 
as an unfeeling machine. These crass 
contradictions prove to a sufficiency how 
incomplete was the human conception 
of the soul of animals, an error which 
sprang from fundamental lack of a 
means of mutual acquaintance. In view 
of the close relations of man to his do- 
mestic -animals, it is certainly in the 
highest degree astonishing that no one 
ever tried to furnish them with a means 
of expression whereby they could trans- 
late their own speech into the human. 
Von Osten was the first, after long years 
of effort, to solve this problem, and 
thereby was the first step gained toward 
further progress, that is to say, to edu- 
cate the animal up to a free expression 
of his own thoughts. Herewith falls 
away the last barrier between human 
and animal mind, which human pride 
had put up thousands of years ago. The 
final demonstration that animals feel, 
desire, and think as we do, proves that 
henceforth every theory of the soul 
must hold equally for man and beast.” 

The refutation of a scientific-theo- 
logical side theory really makes way for 
the principle already alluded to, that of 
the evil effects of imperfect knowledge. 


Man’s attitude toward animals is prac- 
tically right when he acts spontaneously 
under the influence of his natural en- 
dowments of companionship, mutual 
support, and family living. Imperfect 
theories have done more than anything 
else to arouse the savage, the bestial in 
his nature. The present war is a good 
example of the slowness of the Ger- 
man mind in accepting humane views. 
But much of the same brutality exists 
potentially among us in America, only 
we have not surrendered ourselves to 
its systematic propaganda. The prog- 
matic conclusion runs, that the co-op- 
eration of all terrestrial beings is the 
main, vital desideratum and that theory 
seeks not so much to attain to that as 
to explain it. Complete comprehension 
ennobles man and enlarges his conscious- 
ness and personality; but let us repeat, 
“a little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
Finally, the hospitable harboring of 
an equine and animal pedagogics, not 
different in kind from human, so far as 
it may be applied to the varicus ani- 
mals respectively, will contribute much 
toward the clear statement of the great 
metaphysical problem, while it will not 
formally solve it. But the proper state- 
ment of a problem is half way toward 
the solution. And while the answer 
may not, in any future that we can 
count on, be definitively settled, yet ir- 
rational curiosity ever obsesses man- 
kind and ceaselessly beckons men on. 
We need not, however, on that account, 
believe ourselves victims of an ignis 
fatuus. On the contrary, we must treat 
this ambitious phase of our thought as 
essentially inseparable from our life. 


The metaphysical problem can more 
readily be talked about than accurately 
defined, but the reader will readily ad- 
mit that ponderings about existence are 
more likely to reach fruitful issue, if we 
think of animal life in general, rather 
than of man in particular. The diffi- 
culty of restricting the discussion to 
man has occurred to many thinkers of 
merit, but the mental product has been 
vaporous, occult, mystical. The obvi- 
ous obfustication has been handled in 
a temporizing manner, especially by the 
system makers, while those who have 
frankly accepted animal life as a part 
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of the metaphysical problem have been 
rather the poetic seers. Hindoo phil- 
osophy, in which the souls of animals 
play a large part, is no exception to this 
rule. This philosophy is notoriously 
unscientific. It apparently omits any 
psychology, with which to connect its 
metaphysics with practice. 


Metaphysics Science of Reality 

Metaphysics is the science of reality. 
It readily overflows in questions of be- 
ing, essence, substance, phenomena, 
spirit, immortality. Modern physics, 
with its atoms and ions, is historically 
an outgrowth of primitive metaphysics, 
which in turn flowed from logic and 
religion. For the Greeks first set to 
work logically to define and formulate 
the various assertions of their priests, 
poets, and publicists. These exercises, 
often merely grammatical or casuistic, 
soon exerted a tremendously stimu- 
lating influence upon metaphysical 
thought, which in turn has always fur- 
nished the starting point for scientific 
inquiry. It is safe to assert that the 
death of metaphysics would entail that 
of all science, both physical and’ psy- 
chological. 

Two main tendencies soon appeared. 
Opposition of material and psychic is so 
inevitable and familiar that its mention 
seems superfluous; and yet it is so im- 
portant that to omit it is unpardonable. 
The earliest Greek philosophers had 
not troubled themselves to question the 
shadowy faiths of religion, but had in- 
sisted on the importance of some prin- 
ciple, such as that of change and flow, 
or of an atomic constitution, which 
should harmonize the various happen- 
ings about us. The labors of that early 
epoch were brought to a high perfec- 
tion by Aristotle, who combined with 
his predecessors’ teachings the logical 
side of the work of his master, Plato, 
and a wealth of original investigations 
of his own, both into mental science 
and into natural phenomena and zoology. 

On the whole, no thinker has ever been 
recognized as handling such a large field 
and doing it so well as Aristotle. The 
wars of Alexander the Great and the 
heated, bitter politics of the Greek cities 
probably served as a stimulus to the 
reflections of a great mind, while they 
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would have numbed a lesser. Where is 
the genius to draw a like inspiration 
from the present convulsions of the 
nations? Aristotle did not deny the ex- 
istence of spirit nor even of the gods 
(although, like other philosophers, he 
was accused of atheism), but he was 
unwilling to speculate on topics where 
he had not a good basis of phenomena 
upon which to found the necessary 
premises. 

Plato, on the other hand, while en- 
tering fully into the spirit of logical! 
casuistics, looked upon logic as dramatic 
effort, and made no attempt to formu 
late its principles nor, in general, any 
system of physical knowledge; but he 
directed logical practices toward the 
problems of mind, soul, and immor 
tality. 

Each party treated the main interests 
of the other as ancillary. Thus Plato 
believed that the real things were ideas 
and that the phenomena of experience 
merely had the duty of suggesting them. 
Aristotle taught that the essence of 
things was in their names, if you chose 
a logical point of view, or even in the 
things themselves, if you insisted on be 
ing strictly metaphysical, while he did 
not condescend to toy with so imprag 
matic a world as that of ideas. 


Rationalism Follows Aristotle’s 
Materialism 

With reference to the essence of 
things, modern rationalists have practic- 
ally taken the position of Aristotle. They 
say that our thoughts form a distinct 
world, in that they may engage a man’s 
whole soul with little reference to ex 
perience, but after all, a world sui 
modo, a world in no truly objective 
sense. This school, therefore, tends dis- 
tinctly to materialism and to the denial 
of immortality. For, according to them, 
there is no spirit but only brain, a purely 
organic phenomenon; and, therefore, 
thought is distinct from matter in 
thought only; and perishes with man or 
mankind, as you choose. The soul ‘: 
merely the calculus of the play of atoms. 

Platonism, however, in some form, 
still claims its full share of follower. 
Nor is the talent enrolled in its school 
less respectable than that engaged on the 
materialist side. Plato found the reality 
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of things to be derived from and 
achieved in a realm of spirit. It was a 
separate, superior and, as it were, a par- 
ent world. Of the two worlds, it was 
the more real and permanent. Plato 
could appeal, as numberless, chastened 
souls have subsequently done, to the fal- 
lacies of sense and to the transitoriness 
of experience, to found a negative but 
persuasive demonstration for the propo- 
sition that reality must be metaphysical. 

Plato’s doctrine had the weakness that 
it was static. His essential existence 
was one of immovability in the highest 
sense. With this view modern thought 
dissents. It is here typically Aristote- 
lian, and still quails, as did Aristotle, 
before the classic cases of Achilles and 
the tortoise and of Zeno’s arrow. The 
modern Platonist must learn to respect 
the dynamics of Arjtotle. On the 
other hand, Plato did his best to fill the 
void of the Unknown—a department 
of speculation that is not only essential 
to our prosecution of . experimental 
knowledge, but demands frequent re- 
statement. 

These two parties to _ speculative 
thought have been present during all 
the history of civilization; and their 
precursors must have existed in the dog- 
matists of fetichism and in the sensual- 
ist temperaments from earliest times. 
They have waged contests, sometimes 
the one and sometimes the other having 
the upper hand. The brilliant career of 
physical and biological science in recent 
times has undoubtedly made for the pre- 
ponderance of materialism; but idealism 
has followed up its opponent with a 
criticism as sharp as salutary. 


Benefits From Physical Science 


There are two benefits possibly deriv- 
able from physical science: improvement 
in our material existence and in our 
spiritual attitude. No one questions but 
that Science has greatly abetted the enor- 
mous advance that recently has taken 
place in inventions and conveniences ap- 
plicable to man’s comfort. But after all, 
the modern man who can enjoy these 
advantages is getting not so very much 
more out of life than did the Greek or 
Roman of the well-to-do classes. It is 
often remarked that a man only gets a 
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living out of life. Shelter, raiment, and 
food are not more efficient to their re- 
spective ends now than then. What 
more has man to ask of life? Evidently, 
spiritual growth. The contributions of 
physical science in this immaterial di- 
rection are more open to question. 
Spiritual life grows by man’s assimila-- 
tion of principles, of general views of 
things, and by the favorable effect upon 
character of the application of these 
principles in theoretical discussion and 
in the responsibilities of economic, politi- 
cal, and, generally, social life. 
Whatever be the essential reality of 
the spiritual life, its argufying is certainly 
narrowly critical of the conclusions of 
science; to such a degree is this true 
that we may say with confidence that 
there is no test of science save that it 
be that which works in spite of the 
spiritual casuistic. The only excuse of the 
champion of science for this or that 
untenable conclusion is that it is a forth- 
giving of “false” science. We do not 
need to insist upon the numberless re- 
markable discoveries which prosper in 
the daily and even periodical press.” Let 
not science utterly disclaim them. The 
reporters are on edge for thrillers; but 
so are the men of the laboratory, especial- 
ly the young. They cannot resist the 
temptation of startling ideas and brilliant 
reputations. How often have we not 
heard that a biologist has created life 
out of inorganic matter? Or, again, that 
the material of which thought is com- 
posed has been separated out, or at least, 
that this result is the highest desider- 
atum (perfectly feasible and reasonable, 
to be sure) of biological studies. Or, 
to come down closer to the every-day 
pursuit of organic science, let us take 
the Mendelian law, which works very 
well in short periods but is inconsistent 
with evolution, or, in a broad way, the 
eternal struggle between the Darwinians 
and the Lamarckians, or again, the 
theory that all individual characters are 
contained in and unfolded from the egg. 
Men of science believe there is a unique 
solution, but it is always just out of 
grasp. In fact, the force of criticism 
goes to show that Science, in cataloging 
the uniformities of nature, has not as 
yet made a step toward the discovery 
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of the reason why, in any case, matter 
acts as it does. 

The work of Von Osten and Krall 
cannot fail to set out this opposition be- 
tween the material and spiritual ten- 
dencies of thought more clearly than 
ever. If it may be permitted to a lay- 
‘man to express a conjecture upon so 
vital a topic, it would be that the notion 
of a general principle of thought per- 
vading nature must henceforth gain 
ground. It must be admitted that such 
an hypothesis will be patently provision- 
al. It is too static to be definite and is 
over-reminiscent of the days of Thales 
and Empedocles and of the good old 
arguments as to whether air, fire, earth, 
or water be the real thing. But that 
is the way the mind, aided by language, 
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works. It has a habit of starting in upon 
an investigation by a materialistic, static 
concept, to be later refined and vivified. 
Thought, spirit, character, and all they 
stand for, are somehow an _ universal 
principle. The physical sciences have 
ever sought to absorb their domain, but 
in vain. Rationalists have attempted to 
satisfy us with a shadow world of 
images which vanish with the decay of 
things, also in vain. No matter how 
far Science reaches, Spirit reaches fur- 
ther still. Consciousness of the inex- 
haustibility of causality is the True 
Faith, and in the pursuit of that line of 
inquiry, the labors of those most elo- 
quent and beautiful of God’s creatures, 
Hans, Muhamet, and Zarif, may turn 
out to have been epoch-making. 


Determine Method of 


Diagnosis and Quarantine or Destruc- 
tion of Diseased Animals 


By H. B. Hemenway, A. M., M. D., Springfield, Ill. 
Author, “Essentials of Veterinary Law,” etc. 


HE Supreme Court of North Da- 
kota has recently rendered a de- 
cision which is of far more than 

local interest. It hinges largely upon 
the legality of a diagnosis depending 
solely upon the complement-fixation test 
in a case of dourine. The facts are 
briefly : 

The statutes of North Dakota provide 
for the appointment of a state Live 
Stock Sanitary Board, and to this board 
they intrust the responsibility of restrict- 
ing communicable diseases among ani- 
mals. The statutes provide that when 
an animal is found to be infected with 
a dangerous communicable disease this 
board may order its restriction by quar- 
antine, or its destruction. The statutes 
further provide for appeal by an ag- 
grieved owner in the matter of disputed 
diagnosis to a special commission of 
three veterinarians. 

Early in 1915 the blood of certain 
mares was sent to Washington for the 
“complement-fixation test” for dourine. 
The report from Washington was that 


the reaction was positive, and though 
there were no clinical symptoms of the 
disease the state Live Stock Sanitary 
Board ordered them immediately killed. 
Instead of applying for the appointment 
of a special commission on diagnosis, the 
owner sought by injunction to prevent 
the killing of his stock. In a hearing 
before the District Court of McKenzie 
County the presiding judge, Fiske, ex- 
pressed some doubt as to the diagnosis, 
but held that the Court could not over- 
ride the discretion given to the sanitary 
board by the statutes. Appeal was taken 
to the Supreme Court. 

The case was heard and decided on 
May 4, 1918. Petition for a rehearing 
was made and the case was again hear‘ 
August 6, at which time tlie original de 
cision (as judged by the syllabus) was 
slightly modified, and additional points 
decided. The case is published in 16% 
N. W. R. 601. 

Syllabus 


1. The 5th and 14th amendments of the 
Federal Constitution and their counterparts 
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in the constitution of the several states bave 
no new rights, but merely guaranteed the per- 
manence of those already existing. 

2. What is, and what is not, due process 
of law depends upon the circumstances, and 
the constitutional provisions which provide 
for a preliminary court procedure are often 
held to have no application to statutes which 
are passed in the exercise of the so-called 
police power of the state. 

3. ometimes stimmary proceedings are 
necessary, and the summary abatetnent of 
nuisances without judicial procedure was well 
known to the common law prior to the adop- 
tion of the state and Federal Constitutions. 

4. There is no property right in that 
which is a nuisance, and no right of liberty 
in that which is harmful to the public weal. 

5. The state may interfere witli private 
industry whenever the public welfare de- 
mands, and in this particular a large measure 
of discretion is necessarily vested in the 
legislature to determine not only what the 
interests of the public require, but what 
measures are necessary for the protection of 
these interests. 

6. The state may delegate to an adminis- 
trative board the power to adopt reasonable 
regulations, and to adopt such tests as it 
deems necessary in order to determine the 
existence of a disease. This is not a delega- 
tion of legislative power. It merely relates 
to a procedure in the law’s execution. 

7. The finding or adjudication of a Live 
Stock Sanitary Board cannot generally be 
made conclusive upon the owner as to the 
fact and existence of the nuisance, or that 
it comes within the terms of the statute pro- 
hibiting it, so as to deny the owner the right 
to a trial by jury and the recovery of dam- 
ages, if the property so destroyed 1s not, in 
fact, a nuisance, or does not, in fact, come 
within the terms of the statute. Summary 
proceedings, however, may be authorized by 
the legislature against the thing declared to 
be a nuisance, and such property may be de- 
stroyed without a hearing before a jury pro- 
vided that the right to the action for dam- 
ages remains. Due process of law is not 
violated by such a procedure. 

8. Where a statute authorizes a board to 
quarantine or kill. disease-infected animals, 
the determination of which of the two rem- 
edies shall be adopted lies within the dis- 
cretion of the board, and such discretion can- 
not be reviewed by the courts in the absence 
of fraud or palpable mistake of fact. In all 
of such matters the only question in which 
the courts or the juries are concerned is the 
ultimate question whether the animal was dis- 
eased or not, or came within the provisions 
of the statute. 

9. The so-called complement-fixation test 
for the detection of the disease known as 
dourine appears to meet with the approval 
of the scientists of both the United States 
and Canada, and the courts will not inter- 
fere with the discretion of the Live Stock 
Sanitary Board in adopting the same, and 
in ordering horses to be killed, which react 


thereto, even though it is a chemical test 
merely and the horses show no _ physical 
symptoms of the disease. 

10. Section 2686 of the Compiled Laws of 
1913 leaves it to the discretion of the Live 
Stock Sanitary Board whether horses which 
are infected with the disease known as dou- 
rine shall be killed or isolated, and the courts 
will not interfere with or seek to control such 
discretion. 

11. The fact that the disease known as 
dourine can be communicated only in the 
act of breeding and that the owners of dis- 
eased mares offer to isolate the same and 
give bonds that they shall not be bred does 
not prevent the Live Stock Sanitary Board 
from ordering their destruction. 

12. On rehearing, Aug. 6. The Legisla- 
ture may, in the exercise of the police power, 
provide for the quarantine of diseased or 
suspected animals, and for the destruction 
of animals actually infected with contagious 
diseases. 

13. Under the laws of this state. the Live 
Stock Sanitary Board is empowered to quar- 
antine any domestic animal which is infected 
with a contagious or infectious disease, or 
which may have been exposed to infection 
therefrom, but it has no power to kill an 
animal- unless it is in fact infected with a 
contagious or infectious disease. 

14. Whether it is necessary to kill an ani- 
mal infected with dourine, or whether quar- 
antine is sufficient, are questions to be de- 
termined by the Live Stock Sanitary Board. 
And it is held that if the mare involved in 
this litigation is in fact infected with dourine 
the defendant board has power to order her 
destruction; but if she is in fact free from 
contagious or infectious disease, the defend- 
ant has no power or jurisdiction to order 
such destruction. 

15. In the case at bar where more than 
three years have elapsed since the defendant 
board ordered the mare killed, and it appears 
that she has been in the past, and is at the 
present time in apparent good health, and 
has at no time manifested any clinical symp- 
toms of dourine, conditions so unusual are 
presented as to indicate a strong probability 
that the mare is, in fact, free from such 
disease, and it is ordered that the case be re- 
manded for a new trial upon the question of 
whether the mare is in fact infected with 
dourine. 

The first decision was by Bruce, C. J. 
Birdzell, concurring, and Christianson, spe- 
cially concurring; Robinson and Grace dis- 
senting. The second opinion was by the en- 
tire court, except that Bruce, C. J., and 
Christianson dissented as to remanding to 
the lower court, and advising the unusual 
procedure of remanding the case for 90 days 
to be heard by the Supreme Court, after 
having another complement-fixation test. 


Comments 
This is good law. See “Essentials of 
Veterinary Law,” Chapters II and VI, 
and “Legal Principles of Public Health 
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Administration,” Chapters VI, VII, VITI 
and XIV. In reading these references it 
is important to bear in mind one error 
of fact. The disease found to be trans- 
mitted on the Canal Zone by flies was 
not dourine, as stated, but murina, a dis- 
ease very similar in all particulars, but 
the trypanosome of which is slightly dif- 
ferent from that of dourine. 

Article IV of the Amendments to the 
Federal Constitution provides: “The 
rights of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated.” 


The fourteenth Amendment provides: 
“nor shall any state deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” 

Points 1 to 6 inclusive need no ex- 
planation. 

Point 7 means that though the court 
may not prevent the killing of the ani- 
mals summarily, when the board so or- 
ders, the owner must have a right to 
a judicial determination later as to the 
fact of disease (and, it might be added, 
as to the necessity of such summary ac- 
tion), and if it be shown that the ani- 
mals were not afflicted with a dangerous 
communicable disease (or if the killing 
was not necessary), the owner would be 
entitled to the recovery of damages. 

Point 8. The administrative action of 
the board within its apparent jurisdic- 
tion is not subject as such to a review 
by the court, unless there be evidence of 
fraud (which was not here claimed), or 
an evident error of fact (which here 
may seem possible, and so see 15). 

Points, 9, 10 and 11 will be discussed 
at length later. 

Points 12 to 15 inclusive are self- 
explanatory. Under 12 the court said: 


The regulations must have some reason- 
able or probable connection with the public 
object sought to be accomplished. In other 
words, the Legislature itself cannot, nor can 
any board created by it, adopt such means 
or prescribe such methods as are clearly un- 
reasonable and arbitrary. This is especially 
true where it is sought to destroy property, 
as such extreme measures are only justified 
within the limits of necessity. Hence, leav- 
ing constitutional considerations on one side, 
it is clear that under the statute the defend- 
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ant board has no power or jurisdiction to 
order the destruction of animals which are 
free from such diseases. 

As Mr. Justice Christianson remarked, 
“If the board orders the destruction of 
such animals as are not infected or ex- 
posed to, and hence carriers of conta- 
gious disease, the board would therein 
exceed its powers and act outside its 
jurisdiction.” And Mr. Justice Robin 
son adds, “The proof that it is a nuisance 
must be clear and satisfactory.” 

If a board exceed its jurisdiction, the 
members must therein be considered not 
as Officers, but as private wrong-doers. 
As such they would be held personally 
liable for the damage sustained.* 

According to the evidence submitted 
dourine is a disease of horses which can 
be communicated only by the act of 
breeding. We know of no evidence that 
it has ever been otherwise communicated. 
It was not hinted that it could be other- 
wise communicated. It was in evidence 
that the mares in question had never been 
bred. The board .offered no evidence 
that they had been so used. This fact 
must then be taken as presumptive evi- 
dence that the animals were not afflicted 
with dourine. The animals in question 
did not show the clinical symptoms of 
dourine. It was claimed that the comple- 
ment-fixation test was an infallible test 
as to the existence of the disease. The 
board, as an administrative measure, had 
an unquestionable right to base its action 
upon such test; but if they erred in so 
doing they might be held personally li 
able in damages for the harm done. The- 
oretically we may say that the comple- 
ment-fixation test is specific, and when 
properly performed it should be reliable : 
but it is a very delicate chemical test, 
and much depends upon the skill used, 
and error is thus possible. It seems that 
in the case at bar we have two points 
against the fact of the infection of the 
animals with dourine—they had not been 
bred and the disease could only be con- 
tracted thus, and they showed no clinical 
symptoms of the disease. On the other 
hand, a single complement-fixation tes! 
was positive. Under such circumstances 
there is an apparent preponderance of 


*Essentials of Veterinary Law, §§ 130 and 137 
Legal Principles of P. H. Administration, Chapter X! 
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evidence against the fact of such infec- 
tion. Especially with such a new test, 
one about which as yet the scientific 
world is not sure as to its limitations 
and modifications, the board seems to 
have laid itself open to severe criticism 
and liability. 

Again: According to the evidence, 
the disease is communicable only by the 
act of breeding. The board does not 
deny that, but it ordered that the ani- 
mals be killed. As an administrative 
measure it had that right under the dis- 
cretion given in the statute; but “the 
regulations must have some reasonable 
or probable connection with the public 
object sought to be accomplished.” In 
other words, in the destruction of prop- 
erty the action must be reasonably nec- 
essary. The horses were valuable for 
other purposes than breeding. A large 
proportion of mares are not used for 
breeding. The owner offered to give 
bond that the mares would not be so 
used. If not so used they would and 
could be of no danger to the public weal. 
If by chance they were bred, and if in 
addition they communicated the suspected 
disease to a stallion, and through him to 
other mares, the owner would be legally 
liablé for all such damages. This lia- 
bility could be covered by the bond. It 
does not therefore appear that the killing 
was necessary. If it was not necessary, 
such a determination by the board was 
arbitrary, and exceeded the reasonable 
discretion of the board according to the 
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statute. It therefore seems that here 
again the board laid itself open to lia- 
bility for damages. 

In the dourine complement-fixation 
test as made in Canada, an antigen is 
used, which is prepared from Trypano- 
soma equiperdum, and is therefore strict- 
ly specific. The results claimed in a 
very large number of tests were 100 
per cent accurate. Dr. Mohler in Wash- 
ington at first used a similar antigen, but 
finding the work of cleansing the try- 
panosomes difficult and time-consuming, 
he made experiments with tissue infect- 
ed with Trypanosoma evansi, depending 
upon group reaction. He found this suf- 
ficiently accurate for the usual adminis- 
trative work, but there were a small per- 
centage of errors. Scientifically, this 
test must be regarded as only semi-spe- 
cific. Apparently this distinction was 
not called to the attention of the court, 
and certain members of the court were 
evidently impressed with the Canadian 
experiences. Since law in such a case 
must depend upon science, it is possible 
that in considering whether the action 
of the Live Stock Sanitary Board was a 
genuine act of discretion or savored of 
arbitrariness, the court was too much 
impressed with Canadian results. Ques- 
tion: While the semi-specific test may 
be satisfactory for ordinary routine, or 
where it is supported by other evidence, 
is it advisable to depend upon such semi- 
specific test alone in case of legal con- 
test? 


Purchase of Army Horses 


By a First Lieutenant in the Veterinary Corps 


Soon after war was declared Con- 
gress appropriated for the purchase of 
horses and mules $45,000,000, which 
was later increased 20 per cent. This 
$54,000,000, it is estimated, is sufficient 
to purchase about 250,000 animals. Con- 
gress will doubtless find it necessary 
to make additional appropriations, as 
some experts believe that we shall need 
1,000,000 animals before the war is 
brought to a successful close. 

These animals are bought by pur- 
chasing boards, each board consisting 


of six men. The officer in charge of 
the board, usually a captain but some- 
times one of superior rank, passes upon 
the general conformation of the ani- 
mal and determines the height and 
weight, which are secured by one of 
the clerks or messengers. The veter- 
inarians examine the animal for un- 
soundnesses, blemishes, irregularities 
in gait, defective eyes, vicious habits, 
and contagious or infectious diseases, 
and test each animal for glanders after 
it is purchased. Clerks record a de- 
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scription of each animal purchased, in- 
cluding age, color, sex, distinguishing 
marks, height, weight and class. 

The United States has been divided 
into four zones, each of which has an 
office, with competent officers in 
charge, to direct the purchasing boards. 
The central purchasing zone embraces 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Missouri and Nebraska, 
with the office at Kansas City. The 
Northern zone embraces Idaho, Minne- 
sota, Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, Wisconsin, Wy- 
oming and Washington, with the office 
at Fort Keough, Mont. The south- 
ern zone embraces Arkansas, Arizona, 
California, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
Texas, with the office at Fort Reno, 
Darlington, Okla. The eastern zone 
embraces the remaining states and its 
office is at Front Royal, Va. 

The quartermaster in charge of the 
purchasing office organizes the inspec- 
tion boards. He must keep a mailing 
list of all dealers or breeders in his 
zone who have expressed a willingness 
to supply horses to the government. 
He also keeps an accurate record of 
all animals purchased and directs the 
shipment of purchased animals. When 
it is not advisable to secure animals by 
competitive bidding, as is usually done, 
the quartermaster in charge is permit- 
ted to issue contracts at the regular 
prices. 

During the spring of 1918 the pur- 
chasing forces of the United States 
army decided to try certain plans out 
thoroughly. The plan most widely 
used was as follows: A commissioned 
officer was given a list of towns in a 
certain section and located as near as 
possible to a railway line or within 
driving distance with an auto. This 
officer first found a suitable place to 
hold the inspection and then billed 
the town a week to ten days ahead of 
the inspection date. 

As-a rule plenty of animals were 
presented for inspection, but very few 
of them were found suitable. The 
purchase of four or five carloads of 
animals by this method was a hard 
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week’s work, and in one instance not 
a single animal was purchased. 


Specifications for Army Horses 


The following specifications are is- 
sued for the guidance of those who buy 
army horses: 


Head: Small and well set on neck; ears 
small, thin, neat and erect; forehead broad 
and full; eyes large, prominent ani mild, 
with well developed brow and fine eyelid; 
vision perfect in every respect; muzzle small 
and fine; mouth deep; lips thin and firmly 
compressed; nostrils large and fine; and 
branches of underjaw (adjoining neck) wide 
apart. 

Neck: Light, moderately long and taper- 
ing toward the head, with crest firm and 
longer than underside; mane and forelock 
fine and intact. 

Withers: Elevated, not unduly fine, well 
developed and muscled. 

ss agar Long, oblique and well mus- 
cled. 

Chest: Full, very deep, moderately broad, 
and plump in front. 

Forelegs: Vertical as viewed from front 
and side and properly placed; with elbow 
large, long, prominent and clear of chest; 
forearm large at elbow, long and _ heavily 
muscled. 

Knees: Neatly outlined, large, prom- 
inent, wide in front, well situated and well 
directed. 

Back: Short, straight, and well muscled. 

Loins: Broad, straight, very short and 
muscular. 

Barrel: Large, increasing in size toward 
flanks, with ribs well arched and definitely 
separated. 

Hindquarters: Wide, thick, very long, 
full, heavily muscled, rounded externally, 
and well directed. 

Stifle: Well defined, prominent and well 
supported by muscles of that region. 

Tail: Fine and intact; well carried and 
firm. 

Hocks: Neatly outlined, lean, large, wide 
from front to rear, well situated and well 
directed. 

Limbs: From knees and hocks dcewn- 
ward vertical, short, flat, wide laterally, 
with tendons and ligaments standing well 
out from bone and distinctly defined. 

Pasterns: Strong, medium length, not 
too oblique and well directed. 

Feet: Medium size, circular in shape, 
sound, horn smooth and of fine texture; 
sole moderately concave, and frog well de- 
veloped, sound, firm, large, elastic and 
healthy. 


All horses must have an easy free 
gait at the walk, trot, and _ gallop. 
They must be free from vicious habits 





PURCHASE OF ARMY HORSES 


and work well in harness or under 
saddle. 

At present the government is buying 
cavalry, light artillery and heavy ar- 
tillery horses. They must be from six 
to ten years of age. No white horses 
are purchased. Fifteen per cent of 
the total number of animals purchased 
may be mares. 

Cavalry horses must weigh from 950 
to 1,200 pounds and stand from 15 to 
16 hands in height and must ride well 
under saddle. No pacing horses are 
accepted. 

Light artillery horses must weigh 
from 1,150 to 1,300 pounds and stand 
from 15.2 to 16 hands in height. 

Heavy artillery horses must weigh 
from 1,400 to 1,700 pounds and stand 
from 16 to 17 hands in height. 

The cavalry horse in the United 
States army must be of good constitu- 
tion and able to endure hard work and 
hardships ; he must carry in addition to 
his rider, about 90 pounds. The cav- 
alry horse must be a good feeder, as he 
often finds it necessary to rustle for 
the greater part of his own forage, and 
during forced marches often travels 
many hours with very little rest. 


How Horses Are Used 


The artillery horses must pull the 
light battery and siege battery guns. 
These guns are often taken into places 
where nothing except horses can travel. 
The lightest of these guns weigh about 
1,200 pounds. The lighter guns are 
drawn by a team of horses while the 
heavier ones are drawn by three teams 
of horses hitched tandem. These 
horses are often called upon to trans- 
port these guns very rapidly and over 
rough ground; they must be quick, 
active, and able to stand tremendous 
exertion. The heavy siege gun horses 
are used to move the largest siege 
guns that are moved on the ground 
without any special track being used; 
while they are not called upon to move 
so rapidly as the light artillery horses, 
they have a heavy load to haul, and often 
over rough ground. This class of 
horses must possess both size and 
quality to do this work. 
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Where Horses Are Coming From 

The government is securing the 
largest number of animals from the 
large markets, such as Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, and Sioux 
City, but a large number of smaller 
dealers have taken small contracts to 
furnish from 50 to 200 head and some 
good animals are being secured from 
them. Some of these smaller contract- 
ors go to the country districts and buy 
their own horses and usually get very 
good quality. In our experience we 
have found that it costs just about five 
times as much to buy horses at the 
small town inspections as at the large 
markets. There is one decided ad- 
vantage in buying animals from _pri- 
vate parties and small contractors: the 
mortality among the purchased ani- 
mals is much less. It was hoped that 
the small inspections would be a great 
help to the War Department in pro- 
curing horses more rapidly, but in our 
experience it has been a dismal failure, 
and the small contractor is of little 
help. 

The animals are all collected at 
some suitable place. The veterinarians 
examine the horses’ eyes and. deter- 
mine the age and note any blemish or 
unsoundness. Careful attention is paid 
to the feet. Every animal’s front feet 
are examined for dropped sole, sand- 
cracks, sidebones, ringbones, and con- 
tracted heels. The animal is then 
walked and trotted from the inspecting 
officer and his veterinarian and then 
toward them. He is then taken by the 
bit or halter and twisted rapidly in a 
circle one way and then rapidly in the 
other and then backed a few steps and 
rapidly started forward. During the 
time the examination is being con- 
ducted one of the clerks is securing a 
description of the animal. If these 
tests show no irregularities in the 
animal’s gait he is taken to the scales 
and if his weight is right he is tagged 
with a linen tag giving his class, such 
as cavalry or artillery, and his weight. 
The horse is then given a gallop of 109 
yards or more. If he shows no mean 
or vicious habits and works well to a 
wagon, and if no defect is found with 
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his breathing after the hard gallop, he 
is then sent to the branding pen. Every 
animal is branded with the letters “U. 
S.” on the left front shoulder, and im- 
mediately beneath it the first letter of 
the class to which he belongs—“C” for 
cavalry, “A” for artillery, with the ex- 
ception of heavy siege gun horses 
which have another “A” branded on 
the hip. Just recently the purchasing 
offices conceived the idea of branding 
each animal purchased with a number 
which has been assigned to each man 
in charge of an inspection board. This 
brand is placed about the middle of the 
hip on the left side. Each purchasing 
board is furnished with tin tags ar- 
ranged serially which are always placed 
in the mane or tail; the number is 
placed with the description of the ani- 
mal and is used as a means of identi- 
fication. 

The last and most important exam- 
ination that the horse must undergo 
before being placed in the army is a 
test for glanders. Glanders is a fatal 
disease of horses and is contagious. It 
may be transmitted to humans from 
contact with horses and no other dis- 
ease of human beings has any higher 
mortality. All the horses that pass 
this test for glanders are accepted and 
any reactors are turned over to the 
state authorities to be destroyed ac- 
cording to law. 

The animals are then ready to be 
shipped. They are sent to the various 
remount depots at the different camps 
and cantonments. During good weath- 
er they are shipped in the ordinary 
stock car, but after the weather be- 
came bad during the winter, many 
were shipped in palace cars. As a 
protection from the wind and storms 
the north side and both ends of the 
car are often covered with paper, leav- 
ing one side open for light and ventila- 
tion. If the animals were shipped in 
these cars without this precaution 
many of them would die of pneumonia. 
Twenty head is about the average sized 
carload- 

We do not know just what percent- 
age of army horses are lost in trans- 
portation, but the loss is considerable. 
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The losses are due to pneumonia 
chiefly, and to injuries; many animals 
get down in the cars and become so 
badly injured that they must be de 
stroyed. Others die from indigestion. 
The loss is largely dependent on the 
condition that the animals are in when 
shipped. The animals are unloaded 
and fed several times during long ship- 
ments. 





THAT VETERINARY GALLERY 


The statement on page 525 of the Oc 
tober Journal relative to the presentation 
of the portraits of Drs. Salmon, Melvin 
and Mohler to be placed in the Veteri 
nary Gallery of the Saddle and Sirloin 
Club of Chicago, was in some respects 
misleading. The money voluntarily given 
by Mr. Wilson, of Wilson & Co., in ap 
preciation of the valuable contributions 
to science by the veterinary profession, 
formed a basis for the establishment of 
a veterinary gallery in the art gallery of 
the Saddle and Sirloin Club, the walls 
of which are dedicated as a permanent 
place for the portraits of men whose con- 
tributions to the live stock industry en- 
title them to be thus honored. 

The selection of the portraits was 
made by Mr. G, B. Ogilvie, Secretary of 
the American Clydesdale Association, 
Dean V. A. Moore, of the New York 
State Veterinary College at Cornell, and 
Dr. R. F. Eagle, superintendent of Wil- 
son & Co. A splendid presentation 
speech was made at the A. V. M. A. 
meeting at Philadelphia by Dr. Eagle 
We had hoped to publish this address in 
full, but owing to government restric- 
tions on paper stock, we find ourselves 
obliged to omit this with a number of 
other interesting papers delivered at the 
A. V. M. A. ° Suffice it to say that ful! 
justice was done by Dr. Eagle to the 
valuable service rendered to the countr: 
by the veterinary profession, and the 
three illustrious men so signally honore: 
in this manner. 


The Government’s work or fight order 
is helping to build ships and make wa 
materials. To win the war our dollar: 
must both work and fight: Buying Wa: 
Savings Stamps will do it. 
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Opponents of Veterinary Control of 
B. A. I. Winning 


R. B. H. RAWL of the dairy 
division has been promoted to 
assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. This appointment 
meets in part a desire the National 
Dairymen’s Association and affiliated 
dairy trades that have followed the 
dairy interests in the long and bitter 
fight to take the control of the B. A. I. 
from scientific hands and place it in 
charge of a “practical” live stock man. 
Against Mr. Rawl, personally, not a 
word can be said. He has been in the 
Bureau, in the dairy division, thirteen 
years, and his appointment conforms to 
the spirit-of the Civil Service. He has 
made a splendid record and extended 
the activities of the dairy division six- 
fold during the nine years that he has 
heen at its head. His ability has been 
amply proved. It is the principle of 
putting a layman where he may have 
charge even temporarily of such strictly 
professional matters as meat inspection, 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis, con- 
trol of hog cholera, investigation and 
research in the field of animal diseases, 
etc., to which objection is made. A 
sinister possibility lies in the enter- 
ing wedge that this appointment con- 
stitutes for the powerful interests that 
are striving to take the control of the 
B. A. I. wholly from veterinarians. 
When a vacancy occurs at the head of 
the Bureau there is precedent for mak- 
ing the assistant chief, chief. This 
would bring it permanently under lay 


control; the next move possibly might 
be a further promotion for the lay chief. 
Perhaps as assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and behold! The throne is 
set for the “practical stockman” for 
chief of the B. A. I. Then in the 
regulations for dipping and shipping 
tick infested cattle, in the certification 
of tuberculosis free herds, in the estab- 
lishment of quarantines for communi- 
cable diseases and, Glory be! in the han- 
dling of future outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease, should they come, the 
live stock interests will no longer be 
hampered by regulations based upon ac- 
curate knowledge of the matters in ques- 
tion. Veterinarians would be called upon 
to do “professional” work only. “Prac- 
tical” live stock men, “practical” ship- 
pers and “practical” business men, for 
whom there was such wailing during 
the 1914 outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease, will tell the scientific men just 
how to do it in a “business” way and 
not interfere with marketing animals 
when they are ready, or sacrifice animals 
of high breeding value. 

So far so bad, but that is not all. 
When this war is over the department 
of health may be largely extended. 
The medical profession has earned 
it and the A. M. A. sees to it 
that the medical profession gets all that 
it is entitled to. . There will be objections 
raised in foreign countries to American 
meats if the inspection be placed under 
lay control. The department of public 
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health will be there to satisfy the de- 
mands. Can you prove to the satisfac- 
tion of the public that an M. D., after 
a special training for a couple of months 
in comparative pathology, is not quali- 
fied to inspect meat? With 30,000 doc- 
tors discharged from the army with the 
coming of peace, would a government 
position with a salary attached be ob- 
jectionable to about 2,000 of them? 

The extension of veterinary activity 
in the Bureau of Animal Industry or 
its eclipse means much to the whole vet- 
erinary profession of the country. It 
affects not only the nearly 2,000 veteri- 
narians now in the Bureau service, but 
every veterinarian engaged in live stock 
sanitary work and every practitioner as 
well. With the coming of peace will come 
a new alignment. With the vast live 
stock industry of this country and its 
increased importance as a source of food 
and seed stock for devastated Europe 
there can be no question as to whose 
is the opportunity to lead in every phase 
of veterinary activity. The American 
veterinary profession has this oppor- 
tunity. It will not be realized to its 
fullest extent if the importance of the 
work of veterinarians in the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
their authority in matters veterinary are 
in any degree lessened or hampered. 

The place of the veterinary profession, 
when peace comes, brings up also the 
matter of veterinary education; but that 
is another question and worthy of a 
separate discussion. 





TROUBLE AHEAD FOR “NON- 
ACCREDITED” VETERINARY 


COLLEGES 
The Surgeon General has designated 
October 30th as the latest date on which 
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non-Medical Enlisted Reserve Corps 
veterinary students can be inducted into 
the Student Army Training Corps. The 
latest date has not yet been set for the in- 
duction of M. E. R. C. veterinary stu- 
dents into the S. A. T. C. 


The non-M. E. R. C. veterinary stu- 
dents in the two non-accredited veter- 
inary colleges that are attempting to run, 
who fail to enroll in an accredited veter- 
inary college and be inducted into the 
S. A. T. C. prior to November ist, wil! 
after that date be subject to draft. 


It is reported that the Surgeon Gen- 
eral contemplates the establishment of 
two S. A. T. C. units for the three hun- 
dred M. E. R. C. students in private 
veterinary colleges last year who were 
not high school graduates. These units, 
if established, will be at Chicago and In- 
dianapolis. The private veterinary 
schools at which these units are estab- 
lished will not be permitted to accept 
freshmen students this year nor any stu- 
dents who are high school graduates. 
All of the latter M. E. R. C. men have 
been instructed to proceed to state vet- 
erinary colleges at which veterinary S. 
A. T. C. units have been established, of 
which there are ten. 


A farrier school is to be established 
at each of these ten colleges and possi- 
bly at some other of the state agricul- 
tural college. These schools will supple- 
ment the work that is now being done in 
the Veterinary Training School at 
Camp Lee, which with its present quota 
of 5,000 students, is running at capacity. 
It is expected that about 1,000 farrier 
students can be accommodated at the 
various state institutions. As the course 
will comprise only a few weeks, several 
classes can be trained during the year. 


Army Veterinary Corps Miscellany 


F. has been transferred from the 
Quartermaster Corps, where it has 
been up until the present, to the Medical 
Corps, and is now on the same basis in 
France that it is in the United States; 
however, as yet but very few promotions 


T HE veterinary service of the A. E. 


have been made overseas. There are 


many second lieutenants in the veteri: 
nary service who have been in France 
more than a year; few have received 
promotions since going there. Few on 
this side have failed to be promoted 
after a few months’ service. 

The veterinary organization in the 
First and Second American Field armies 
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is arranged as follows: army veterinar- 
ian in supreme charge of all veterinary 
matters; corps veterinarians, division 
veterinarians, the usual veterinary unit 
previously described for each division be- 
ing in immediate charge of the latter. 
As mentioned, Col. L. A. Merillat is vet- 
erinarian for the First Army and Major 
C. E. Jewell and Major M. E. Knowles 
are corps veterinarians in the First 
Army. 

The First Army issued 77,000 horses 
in the drive that cleared the St. Mihiel 
salient, and the mass of work suddenly 
thrown upon the veterinary service was 
ereater than they were prepared for, but 
hy the hardest kind of work they were 
able to meet the requirements in a way 
that won the commendation of the of- 
ficers in command. 

An idea of the great value of horses in 
the present military operations and of 
the enemy’s dire need in this direction 
is shown by a recent purchase of army 
horses in Sweden by the German gov- 
ernment at $1,750 a piece. 

First Lieutenant S. S. Gibson, with 


Veterinary Hospital No. 7 “somewhere 
in France,” is in charge of an “influenza 


farm.” He is much pleased with his 
work, and says the weather is ideal for 
the out-door treatment of his patients. 

Lt. Benjamin J. Thomas, with the 
324th F. A. (heavy), A. E. F., is the 
only veterinarian in his regiment, and 
finds much to do, lecturing, overseeing 
the care of the horses, etc. 

Major George B. McKillip has been 
relieved from duty with Veterinary Hos- 
pital No. 6, and had been promoted to 
the position of Assistant Chief Veteri- 
narian of the Expeditionary Forces, his 
duty being to inspect all animals in the 
base zone which extends from Brest to 
Neice. Maior Blattenberg has assumed 
charge of Veterinary Hospital No. 6, 
formerly in charge of Major McKillip. 
Base Hospital No. 6 is the one established 
by Major L. A. Merrillat, now chief 
veterinarian of the American First 
Field Army. 

Lt. Lawrence B. Adams, 340 F. A., 
89th Division, A. E. F., France, is in 
an echlon about two kilometers from the 
disputed territory. He states that “Cen- 
sorship prohibits giving number of post- 
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office, but rush the Journal along and I 
will remove my gas mask long enough 
to read it.” 

We are advised of the saf2 arrival 
overseas of Major George A. Hanvey, 
Jr., Division Veterinarian, 84th Division, 
A, E. F., France, after a pleasant and 
uneventful voyage. 


Changes at Camp Greenleaf 


Since September 1, the veterinary stu- 
dent officers in the medical officers 
training camp, Camp Greenleaf, Chick- 
amauga, Georgia, have had their sep- 
arate battalion and are now entirely of- 
ficered by veterinarians. On that date 
the old 7th Battalion which had been 
composed of veterinary and den- 
tal officers since the _ establish- 
ment of the training camp, was 
divided, the dental officers now com- 
prise the 11th Battalion with ist Lt. 
John L. Richards, as commander, while 
the veterinary officers make up the en- 
tire 12th Battalion under the command 
of ist Lt. F. A. Lambert. The old 
?th Battalion is still under the able 
command of Ist Lt. F. C. Tyng, but 
contains only medical officers. 


The separation into two separate bat- 
talions was well received by both veter- 
inary and dental officers. For while there 
had been only the most pleasant associa- 
tions and relations between the two, it 
had long been known that the maximum 
correlation of the basic and professional 
instruction was not possible under the 
old arrangement. The present arrange- 
ment places only; dental officers in charge 
of their student: officers and likewise the 
veterinary staff has full control of the 
veterinarians in training. 

The Battalion Staff, which is likely to 
remain aS a permanent organization 
comprises: Commander, 1st Lt. F. A. 
Lambert; Adjutant, 1st Lt. Herbert L. 
Gilman; Company Commanders, 2nd 
Lts. Wm. C. Heinz, Wm. H. Phalen, 
John D. Ray, Edward J. Welch. 
The Battalion Quiz Masters are 2nd Lt. 
Charles C. Palmer and 2nd. Lt. James 
W. Benner. 

The Veterinary School of Instruction 
has as its senior instructor, Major W. 
J. Stokes. 1st Lt. Otis A. Longley is 
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an instructor in the school, devoting his 
entire time to this work. Capt. Maguire 
and Lts. Lambert, Benner and Palmer 
also assist in the instruction. 

During the month of September, the 
12th Battalion was the largest in the 
Medical Officers Training Camp, Camp 
Greenleaf, having about 300 veterinary 
officers in training. These are divided 
into four companies. At the same time 
there were about 1,200 medical and 200 
dental officers in training. All continue 
to join in a common retreat at 5:15 
p. m. daily. 

The course of instruction is for eight 
weeks arranged as follows: the basic 
course covers the first four weeks. In 
this the officers are given intensive in- 
struction in general army matters, paper 
work, etc., by the best informed and most 
experienced lecturers in the M. O. T. C. 
The second month’s instruction is in the 
purely veterinary phase of the service. 
The military instruction, sanitary and 
cavalry drill, extend over the whole 
course. Detachment drill, in which 
every officer is given opportunity each 
week to drill a detachment, has proved 
valuable in developing leadership. Every 
possible effort is being made to even 
further increase the value of the train- 
ing, many valuable suggestions having 
been received from those who have com- 
pleted the course and have gone into 
active service. 


Camp Greenleaf also has, as a part of 
veterinary Co. No. 1, about 500 1915 
graduate veterinarians, privates who are 
given the examination for commission in 
the veterinary corps as soon as their 
eight weeks’ training as privates is com- 
pleted. Already 84 have become officers 
by this method and are in the 12th Bat- 
talion as student officers. 

Camp Lee 

The personnel at the Veterinary Train- 
ing School at Camp Lee continues to in- 
crease. At present more than 200 of- 
ficers and 5,000 enlisted men are there, 
and more are expected soon. Among 
recent arrivals were: Major William G. 
Turner from the Panama Canal Zine, 2nd 
Lt. Morris ‘C. Hall from Camp Green- 
leaf, formerly of Parke, Davis & Co., 
and 1st Lt. Roy M. Morton from Camp 
Gordon. 

Work at the Base Veterinary Hospital, 
of which Captain Lacroix is in com- 
mand, is pfogressing. Some animals 
have already been received, but it will 
be several weeks before all is completed. 

In a recent letter from Lieut. Geo. 
Falling, of Winona, Minn., now at Camp 
Lee, he writes: 

“At present we have about 12,000 
horses in the remount. This morning 
we went on a ten-mile cross-country race, 
jumped ditches, hurdles, up and down 
hills and through trenches. I rode a 
long-geared sorrel and we went some 
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\Vhen we get through with this work 
we should be rough riders. We have 
comfortable quarters here and the mess 
is fine.” 

Dr. W. Lester Hollister, of Avon, IIl., 
was recently commissioned 2nd Lt., and 
assigned to the Training Camp at Camp 
Lee. Being a veteran of the Spanish- 
American War. Dr. Hollister was not 
sent to Camp Greenleaf for military 
training as are most new appointees in 
the Veterinary Corps. 


That part of Special Order Number 1 
that prohibits men in military service 
from writing -for publication; has been 
rescinded. Officers and others may now 
write for publication with the provision 
that articles dealing with military mat- 
ters must be censored 





RECENT APPOINTMENTS, PROMO- 
TIONS AND ASSIGNMENTS 


Major Chas. E. Cotton from Chicago to 
Ft. Worth. 

Capt: J: R. Soully, “promoted to be. a 
major. 

Capt. G..H. Dean ‘promoted to be 4. major. 

Capt. D. J. Lynch promoted to bé a ‘major, 
and Capt, R. A..Dunti to Newport News, at 
port of embarkation... . 

Capt. T. W. Hickman, to Ft. Oglethorpe, 
as zone~. veterinarian. 

ist Lieut. C. J. Griffin promoted to be a 
captain, assigned to Veterinary Training 
School, Camp Lee. 


Capt. T. D. James promoted to be a 
major, to Camp McClellan. 

Capt. R. U. J. Coffeen to Camp Taylor. 

ist Lieut. J. © Hunt to Camp Gordon. 

Capt. R. C. Talty to Veterinary Training 
School at Camp Lee. 

Following first lieutenants promoted to 
be captains: 

F. G. Kneup, E. Ferron, R. E. Davis, 
F, C. Hershberger, L. F.-Conti, E. B. Camp- 
bell, R. H. Folsom, E. R. Steel, D. O’ Lough- 
lin, A, Feist, N. M. Neate, D. C. Martin 
H. G. Beauman, R. E. Washburn, R..D. 
Chew, H. R. Holmes, G. B. Huse, F. M. 
Lee, T. B. Hinkle, J. C. Hunt, C. E. Pal- 
mer, P. R. King, W. C. Griffin, D. W. 
Shaffer, A. L. Beverly, R: S. Marshall, J.-E. 
Morris, C. Hoffman, H.’Z. Homer, V.-B. 
Wright, F. N. Winchester, H..H. Howe, 


J. E. Quinlan, -J, E. ies 4:5 R. H. Swell, 


E. J. Williams. - 

ist. Lt. C. W. Strode jcbimoted to be 
a captain, now in “charge .¢ of “vetérinary 
corps at Auxiliary Remouat - peek 321, 
Camp Grant, Tl. 


1st Lts. L.. Levenson ‘aids cA: H. “Har- 


mening: promoted to. be captains. “\-:* » 
ist. Lt. W. A: Bright to: Carp Sheridan. 


Ist. Lt. S. H.-Saulto Aneon, Canal: tote. 


as asst. to Dept. Surg. 


“Ast, Lt. D. J. Meader to Cantp Greeiitéat. 


“Yst Lt. E. A. Dean to Camp*Dodge: 
‘Ast. Lt. W. N: Gaston to Ft: Riley. 


ist. Lt. R. D. Chew to Camp Beauregard. 


ist-Lt. H. R. Holmes to Camp Sevier: - 
ist Lt. W. B. Wright to Camp Kearny. 


ist Lt. F. N. Winchester to Camp Dodge. 


1st Lt. C. E. Palmer to Camp Cody. °° 
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ist Lt. A. J. Crumbaugh will report to 
Purchasing Off. Public Animals, Eastern 
Zone. 

ist Lt. W. K. Denison to Camp Lee. 

ist Lt. R. Graham to Army Hosp. No. 6, 
at Ft. McPherson. 

ist Lt. L. E. Willey to Camp Meade. 

ist Lt. C. S. Williams to Camp Taylor. 

ist Lts. H. Gilman and. J. F. Thomas to 
Vet. Training School, Camp Lee. 

ist. Lt. H. I. McCulloch to Battle Creek, 
with Auxiliary Remount Depot. 

ist Lt. O. C. Schwalm from Camp Green- 
leaf to Camp Beauregard, as unit veteri- 
narian. 

2nd Lt. F. M. Maxfield to Camp Green- 
leaf Training Camp. 

2nd Lt. C. R. Fry to Camp Greenleaf 
Training Camp, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

2nd Lt. Hirlman to Camp Logan, Hous- 
ton, Tex., for duty with 4th F. A. 

2nd Lt. G. B. Fincham, Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga. 

A. A. Moore and W. G. Moore com- 
missioned second lieutenants. 

2nd Lts. A. G. Feers, H. F. Beer, A. J. 
Dragoo to Camp Greenleaf. 

Lt. M. Spolum to Fort Riley. 

Dr. B. E. Frailey rejected, under weight. 

Dr. J. Hockenbury, honorably discharged 
for permanent physical disability. 

Second Lieutenants promoted to be ist 
Lts.: O. T. Atwood, C. T. Beechwood, G. 
S. Failing, A. E. Hasselbach, I. H. Kauff- 
man, L. Davisson, O. M. Webb, L. D. Pot- 
ter, E. R. Steel, I. W. McElyea, W. D. 
Odou, C. M. Merriman, R. W. Myers, A. 
H. Schmidt, J. E. Schneider, C. B. Lanker, 





From left to right: 
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R. B. Gochenour, R. J. Strickland, R. % 
Washer, W. T. Onstad, A. C. Morrow, ©. 
R. Baumgartner, J. T. Boyce, F. W. Graves, 
C. W. Reed, Jr., J. R. Fawver, C. W. Mos- 
kau, J. J. Regan, W. E. Campbell, J. E. S»- 
ferd, H. K. Moore, F. B. Lynch, E. B. Pa-- 
ker, A. T. Cornell, N. W. Rabin, N. A. 
Roettiger, C. L. Tompkins, J. X. Parert, 
E. P. Savage, R. D. Denton, D. E. Trump, 
C. E. Parker, C. H. Walker, F. G. Ward, 
F. G. Martin, P. T. Tweed, M. L. Nelson, 
G. E. Melody, E. S. Carter, H. J. Stafseth, 
S. K. Andreason, W. G. Callander, M. 
Steele, J. M. O’Neil, C. H. Wight, I. EF. 
Sanders, F. A. Renne, Jr. 

Second Lieutenants H. H. Rosenthal to 
Camp Gordon; H. L. Campbell to Camp 
Lee; K. U. Jones to Camp Dix. 

Second Lieutenant F. H. McLean to Fort 
Sill. 
Second Lieutenant E. J. B. Oliver to 
Montgomery, Ala., as assistant to camp vet- 
erinarian and meat inspector. 


PASSING OF MAJOR GILL 


Major H. D. Gill, of the Veterinary 
Corps, was born in New York City, 
where almost his entire life was spent. 
He was a grandson of the first public 
benefactor of veterinary medical educa- 
tion, who provided and helped to fur- 
nish the first school in New York City, 
in 185%. For more than thirty years 
Major Gill was associated with this 
same school as student, graduate, in- 
structor and professor. Federal, State, 
and Municipal Veterinary Sanitary Po- 
lice Control work were all given splen- 





Capt. H. E. Torgensen, commanding officer, Veterinary Hospital No. 16; 1st Lt. Cari 


F. Neis; 2nd Lt. C. Lehman; ist Lt. E. S. Pickup; 1st Lt. F. G. Kneup; 2nd Lt. C. A. Collins, all of Vet. 
Hosp. No. 16, organized at the veterinary training school at Camp Lee for overseas service. 





PASSING OF MAJOR GILL 
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did support by him whenever mo- 
mentous questions required attention. 
In all public affairs he was a deeply in- 
terested citizen and it can be truly said 
of him: 

The field of instruction has profited 
by his touch. 

The growth of animal industry has 
dev'oped more rapidiy because of his 
work. 

Safety to all people by a more whole- 
some animal food supply has been 
furthered by his unselfish work. 

You all have known this man as a 
genial, loyal friend in his profession. 

\s a true public savant for all that 
was best for the city of his birth. 

On the race track where he promoted 
the “sport of Kings.” 

On the speedway where he vied with 
the lovers and admirers of the horse of 
pleasure. 

At the show ring where by his fair- 


18ST LT. F. B. CROLL, V. C. N. A. 

Lt. Croll, Co. 30, 7th Battalion, M. O. T. C., 
Camp Greenleaf, has finished his course of training 
and is now at his home in Kansas City, awaiting his 
call to service. 











Capt. J. W. Crouse, Veterinarian in charge of Camp 
Dix, New Jersey, Remount Depot. : 


ness he promoted animal industry in its 
broad sense. 

In the councils of the protectors of 
your city’s health, where his knowledge 
and research have made you his debtor. 

In the state where his wealth of 
knowledge has aided in a better solution 
of many economic problems that were 
centered in animal diseases of great im- 
portance to the well-being of man, and 
of vital interest to successful agriculture, 
profitable animal industry, and advanced 
breeding of pure-bred animals. 

Not the least of all his great public 
services and private benefactions—he 
served his country in the Veterinary 
Corps of our National Army. 

Major Gill, in his 5%th year passed 
away at Waynesville, North Carolina, 
where he had gone with the hope of re- 
storing his shattered physical powers, 
following his exacting work at Newport 
News, where as Port Veterinarian at 
this port of embarkation he had achieved 
splendid results and in a large measure 
completed plans for a richer and larger 
service—W. H. H. 
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Fibroma in Dogs* 


ceptible to fibromata. Since the 

growths are not confined to any par- 
ticular part of the body, the condition 
cannot be ascribed to any particular 
cause. Every practitioner who has han- 
dled many surgical canine cases has en- 
countered many cases where large fibrous 
tumors involve the maxillary region, the 
inferior cervical region, the axillary re- 
gion, and the region of the perineum. 
Multiple fibromata of the vaginal region 
are, in fact, rather common in old bitches. 


The cases shown herewith merit no 
particular notice further than to illus- 
trate the point made, that fibromata of 
the inferior maxillary and cervical re- 
gions, as well as of the axilla, are com- 
mon affections. However, the Boston 
terrier shown herewith, presented a feat- 
ure that was interesting at the time of 
treatment. 

This dog was presented for treatment 
with the history of a “lump” which in- 
volved the scapulohumeral region that 
had been noticeable for several months, 
and as it seemed to be increasing in size, 
the owner brought the dog to the hospi- 
tal for treatment. Upon examination, 
it was found that the tumor extended 
downward and backward and well into 
the axillary region. It lacked the defi- 
nite well-marked contour that charac- 
terizes many fibromata. ‘Because of the 


Fees some reason, dogs are rather sus- 


*This report, with notations from a number of 
other interesting cases was left in our possession by 
Dr. ‘Lacroix when he éntered military service. These 
notes will be publisled in the Joyrnal from time to 
time as space permits. 


larger vessels which might be affected by 
the neoplasm, also because of the uncer- 
tainty as to the exact nature of the tu- 
mor, I gave a guarded prognosis, but ar- 
ranged with the owner to operate. 

No great. difficulty was encountered in 
removing the tumor and, fortunately, no 
near-vital parts (vessels or nerves) were 
involved sufficiently to cause trouble. 
The patient recovered from the anesthetic 


nicely and no untoward symptoms were 
noted following the operation. The case’ 


seemed to be progressing favorably in 
every way and consequently was re- 


turned to the owner five days after the 


operation was done. 
Three days later I was advised that 


the dog had been found dead in the: 





Fibroid tumors in the submaxillary and presc.; 
lar lymph glands. 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR LINSEED OIL 








Boston terrier with well developed fibroma involv- 
ing the scapulohumeral region, and extending almost 
to the axillary region. 
basement of the owner’s house. Upon 
inquiry I learned that the dog, which 
had previously been accustomed to free- 
dom and being with the family, had been 
put into a dark basement with no pro- 
vision for its comfort. Having observed 
the case closely during the time it was 
in the hospital. I feel certain that com- 
plete recovery would have followed the 
treatment if the patient had been kept 
longer in the hospital. My experience 
has been that when such cases suffer no 
serious surgical shock, recovery is 
prompt and complete when good sur- 
gical technic is employed. 

Camp Lee, Va. J. V. Lacrorx. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR LINSEED OIL* 

In the use of oils, whether for lini- 
ment or dressing purposes or for laxa- 
tives or purgatives, the fact is that many 
veterinarians are paying as much as 
$1,25 and $1.50 per gallon for liquid 
petrolatum, containing some flavoring or 
coloring agent; whereas if purchased 
under its own name, or rather under a 
trade name, perhaps, it can be secured 
for about 42 cents per gallon. A year 
ago the same oil could be had for 28 or 
30 cents. I refer particularly to a trade 
name used by the- Standard Oil Co., the 
White Rose. I mention it especially be- 
cause it is just a trifle low grade liquid 
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petrolatum. U.S. P. costs more. This 
White Rose oil is a neutral oil and per- 
fectly safe for internal administration to 
human beings, infants as well as adults. 

T believe that in many particulars, the 
increase in the cost of certain drugs has 
been a distinct benefit .to us, in that it 
has caused us to stop and think. Here- 
tofore, in veterinary medicine, we scarce- 
ly thought of any other laxative, at least 
for the horse, than linseed oil. How- 
ever, when the price began to make it 
prohibitive, we began to look about for 
a substitute, and here let me say, that in 
the treatment of impaction of the bowels, 
liquid petrolatum is far superior to lin- 
seed oil. It is inexpensive, and I have 
had a number of cases in which masses 
passed promptly by the use of petrolatum, 
that would have required a number of 
days with linseed oil treatment. 


It is, of course, well known that lin- 
seed oil is partially absorbed by the 
alimentary canal and its passages, and 
only the excess oil acts as a laxative. 
Liquid petrolatum is not absorbed at all 
by the gastro-intestinal tract, but acts 


merely as a lubricant to the intestines, 
and spreads itself all along the intestinal 
tract, then becomes mixed with the fecal 
mass and softens it up much better and 


quicker than linseed oil does. In my 
practice, an animal with an established 
case of impaction will receive at least a 
quart of petrolatum, night and morning, 
or sometimes, even every four hours. 
In some obstinate cases of impaction, the 
duodenum becomes impacted and the 
longer it is allowed to run, the more 
auto-intoxication ensues. Formerly two 
or three weeks might be required for lax- 
ation. This type of impaction can usual- 
ly be overcome in twenty to twenty-four 
hours. No other type of impaction gives 
risé to so much auto-intoxication as does 
this duodenum impaction, and it is 
rather difficult to diagnose. It is fre- 
quently accompanied by diarrhea, hence 
is very confusing. In connection with 
liquid petrolatum in these cases, I 
usually advocate the use of such drugs 
as eserin and strychnin. Arecalin 
may be used, giving a dose at intervals, 
depending altogether on the general con- 
dition of the case. Sometimes a full dose 
is given, but frequently for special cases 
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the full dose is divided into three or four 
doses, twenty to twenty-five minutes 
apart. This may be repeated every six 
to twelve hours. In the interim, stimu- 
lants are advised. Nux and pilocarpin 
may be given, preferably in small doses 
every hour and a half or two hours. 

E. L. QUITMAN. 

Chicago, IIl. 


OPERATION FOR PERMANENT 
OBSTRUCTION OF URETHRA 
Eighteen months ago I was called to 

relieve a case of colic in a gelded mule. 

Examination showed the mule to be suf- 

fering from an overdistended bladder 

caused by obstruction of the urethra. 

Urethrotomy was performed and the 

pain ceased at once. The obstruction in 

the urethra proved to be a calculus, which 
was removed with considerable difficulty. 

The lumen of the urethra seemed to be 

filled with granulations for some distance 

and passage of a soft rubber catheter 
from the glans to the ischial opening 
was impossible in either direction. 

Subsequent examination showed the 
presence of “stone” in the bladder, and 
several calculi of varying magnitude were 
successfully removed. At this time the 
condition of the interior surface of the 
urethra seemed improved and it was 
possible to pass a rubber catheter from 
the artificial posterior opening forward 
the entire length of the penis, but it was 
not possible to pass the same catheter 
from the urethral process to the artificial 
ischial opening. Astringents were used 
and some improvement seemed to take 
place, and at the end of three weeks 
the ischial opening into the urethra was 
allowed to close. 

About three weeks later the mule again 
had an attack of colic and examination 
showed that the bladder was again dis- 
tended. Efforts to pass a catheter were 
vain and the old opening into the urethra 
was re-established and relief from pain 
followed at once. As the animal was a 
valuable one and only three years old the 
owner was anxious that he be saved if 
possible and I decided to attempt to make 
a permanent opening in the ischial region 
at the usual seat of urethrotomy. I or- 
dered the animal put on a low diet, gave 
a brisk cathartic, and made arrangements 
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with Dr. Clement Mackey of Louisville 
to assist in the operation. 

The animal was cast in the open field 
and placed under chloroform anesthesia. 
The skin was removed from a field ex- 
tending a half inch each side of the 
median line, beginning two inches below 
the sphincter of the rectum and extend- 
ing downward for three inches. The un- 
derlying muscles were bluntly dissected 
from the median line and raised by stay 
stitches so that they could be sewed to 
the skin edge. This raised and retracted 
them so that an opening almost an inch 
wide and three inches long could be es- 
tablished. The urethra was dissected 
free as far as possible and after being 
split along its median line was spread 
as smoothly as possible on the muscular 
surface and sewed firmly to the skin 
edge along with the muscle. The origi- 
nal stay stitches had been removed and 
the entire operation was finished with 
common embroidery cotton, used double, 
and the stitches so placed that the knots 
of the muscle stitches and the urethral 
stitches alternated, hence were easy to 
remove. 

As the proof of all such operations is 
their condition after all the changes 
wrought by contraction, new tissue for- 
mation, and readjustment of muscular 





Showing Relative Size of the Opening and its 
General Appearance. 





HOG CHOLERA PROPHYLAXIS 


tension is completed, I have waited over 
a year—in fact over sixteen months—to 
make sure the opening was a perma- 
nent one and that the animal was really 
free from complications of any sort. A 
great deal of interest has been shown 
by farmers in the neighborhood and vis- 
itors have been many. The animal uri- 
nates freely, and has no trouble with 
dribbling or scalding at any time. 

The illustration gives an excellent idea 
of the relative size of the opening and 
its appearance. I performed an almost 
identical operation on a thorse which 
was brought to me after an unsuccessful 
amputation of the penis. As he left the 
neighborhood a few months later I can- 
not say what his condition is now, but 
the last report I had was that he was in 
good health and working every day. 

At the present time I have another 
case—a horse which I operated on sev- 
eral months ago. As a result of a fibrous 
tumor growth this animal had, had more 
or less trouble voiding urine for the 
past year. In spite of the fact that the 


underlying tissues were diseased and a° 


large amount of tissue was removed the 
urethra adhered to the remaining tissues 
and recovery at present seems perfect. 
The neat spreading of the urethra 
on the denuded surfaces so that it touches 
the skin is all that is required. 
ApRIAN V. HALtt. 
Oxford, Pa. 





SIMPLE METHOD RELIEVES 
CHOKING 


I have found the following treatment 
successful in treating choking in horses 
and cattle: One-half grain arecolin, re- 
peated in one-half hour if necessary. It 
is successful in about 50 per cent of 
cases, being especially good when the 
foreign body is small. When this is not 
successful in removing the obstruction, 
I find it is best to cast the animal 
(stanchions may be used if preferred) ; 
adjusting a mouth speculam, have an at- 
tendant press the obstruction forward; 
then thrusting the left “hand into the 
larynx, pass a pair of unopened pig for- 
ceps past the obstruction; remove hand 
and open forceps; the obstructing object 
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will fall into the forceps; remove the 
forceps and the obstruction. 

This method is so simple, and requires 
only a few minutes’ time. Since adopt- 
ing it, I often think of the hard work 
and lacerated hand I used to have after 
a half hour’s effort to relieve an animal 
from choking, as I never cared to kill 
an animal by using a whip handle, or, as 
I knew of one practitioner doing, using 
a small branch of a tree—of course the 
horse died. 


Glenwood, Ia. B. F. Warp. 





STANDARDIZATION OF HOG 
CHOLERA PROPHYLAXIS* 


The veterinary profession in Illinois 
particularly, is to be congratulated on 
the co-operation of the representatives 
of the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry and also of the county advisors. 
As I see it, successful sanitary control 
is simply a matter of co-operation on the 
part of the live stock producers, the vet- 
erinarian, the county agent, and the rep- 
resentatives of the B. A. I. 

T am very much pleased, indeed, with 
the policy that has been adopted in the 
hog cholera control project now being 
undertaken. That is, that the represent- 
atives of the department will act in an 
advisory capacity rather than follow the 
system that was first adopted, or that 
was attempted in this state, of the admin- 
istration of serum and virus by the serum 
men. I believe that the representatives 
of the Bureau acting in an advisory ca- 
pacity and in co-operation with the vet- 
erinary profession at large can do much 
toward the control of hog cholera, as the 
department has done for the serum and 
virus business—establish dependable 
standards of use. 

Had it not been that the Bureau re- 
quired a license for the production of 
serum and virus, and required all the 
producers of serum and virus to attain 
a high standard, there would, in my 
opinion, be little serum and virus used 
today. If the live stock producers and 
veterinarians had to depend strictly upon 
commercial establishments to produce 
serum and virus for their’ use with- 


* From a discussion at the Illinois V. M. A. meet- 
ing, July, 1918. ; 
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out competent control, I believe the 
condition would be just about the same 
as it was the first few years. There is 
no doubt that at that time it did more 
damage than good. Serum and virus 
have come to stay. We have that evidence 
on every hand, and this condition has 
been brought about through the efforts 
of the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry in enforcing a dependable stand- 
ard, and I think the same thing will ap- 
ply as to its administration. 
Chicago, IIl. O. E. Dyson. 





UNUSUAL CASE OF OBSTRUC- 
TION* 

I have used petrolatum oil for up- 
wards of twenty years. I also use a mix- 
ture of half linseed oil and half petro- 
latum with excellent results. I had one 
interesting case which demonstrates the 
effectiveness of a liberal dose of petro- 
latum. 

A client brought a horse to me to have 
some dental work done. About a week 
later; he brought in another horse saying 
that he thought it needed its teeth fixed 
too. The horse’s teeth were attended to, 
although there was. nothing particularly 
wrong with them. They were smoothed 
down, and when the owner called for 
the horse, I was rather surprised when 
he said: “I hope this fellow will be able 
to eat something now.” I replied, “It 
cannot be his teeth, as there was nothing 
about them to interfere with his appe- 
tite.” I then examined the horse care- 
fully. I thought there might be some di- 
gestive disturbance at first. Inquiry de- 
veloped that the animal had passed no 
feces the day before or that morning; 
further than that the owner had no 
knowledge. There was little doubt in my 
mind that it was a case of impaction of 
the bowels. We gave him a quart 9f 
White Rose oil. On the following morn- 
ing there still was no movement, so I 
gave him eserin, but without results. In 
the evening more eserin was given. The 
animal seemed to be in no pain what- 
ever; in fact would play with another 
horse in the adjoining stall. With the 
exception of a tonic and once in a 
while a stimulant, the treatment was con- 


-' *Portion of discussion at Illinois V. M. A. meeting, 
July, 1918. 


tinued for sixteen days. On the six- 
teenth day, my assistant fed him, and he 
seemed inclined to eat a little. Laxa- 
tives were continued, of course in small 
doses, and he continued to look well 
until the sixteenth when I looked into 
the stall the horse was standing with his 
ears down. The membranes were pale 
and the circulation was bad. I gave him 
a stimulant. He went over to the rack: 
cold perspiration broke out, and without 
a struggle or evidence of pain, he 
dropped down. 

On postmortem, I found the feces an- 
terior to the cecum were in good con- 
dition, about of the consistency of cow’s 
feces, and no more water than would 
normally be expected. I removed all 
this and continued to search for the pos- 
sible obstruction, which was _ finally 
found in the anterior curvature of the 
large colon—rather an \unusual place. 
The mass found weighed two pounds, 
ten and a half ounces. The horse had 
been used on a garbage wagon and had 
eaten some of the rubbage. The fecal 


- mass was completely covered with dirt 


and: another layer of harder substance 
and so on until it was about in the form 
ofanut. Three feet back of the obstruc- 
tion there was a depression in the bow- 
els, showing that the mass had _ been 
there a considerable time. 

The remarkable part of the obstruc- 
tion was that there was no pain accom- 
panying it or any unusual symptoms. 
Unfortunately, in the city many of these 
cases run such a normal course that they 
are not discovered, but this was cer- 
tainly one out of the ordinary. 
Chicago, III. JAs. ROBERTSON. 





The Edible Litchi Nut 

The edible Litchi nut (Litchi Chinen- 
sis Sonner) is an excellent illustration 
of a plant belonging to a family con- 
taining many poisonous plants, but 
which is generally non-injurious. |B. E. 
Read, in the Chinese Materia Medica’ 
states that the plant may have some 
deleterious properties. Chinese _ state- 
ments are, however, uncertain, accord- 
ing to Read. Mr. Read notes that 
where the nuts were fed to a rabbit it 
had no deleterious effects. Many plants 
of this family contain saponin. 
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Mid-Summer Meeting of the Illinois State 
Veterinary Medical Association 


HE mid-summer meeting of the 

Illinois State Veterinary Medical 

Association was held at the state 
University at Champaign, July 9, 10 and 
11, 1918. 

The association was welcomed to the 
University in a fitting address by Prof. 
F. H. Rankin, Dean of the Agricultural 
Department. Dean Rankin dwelt at 
some length on the importance of animal 
industry in any permanent system of 
agriculture and on the dependence of 
animal industry upon good veterinary 
service. He stated that before the war 
began, 1,282 students were enrolled in 
the agricultural course, and 150 instruct- 
ors were employed by the Department of 
Agriculture. He stated that during the 
past year, thirty-six members of the fac- 
ulty had enrolled in the service of their 
country and of the 1,239 students, only 
548 remained at the close of the college 
year and 120 of them had gone into mili- 
tary service within thirty days after the 
close of the term. 

He mentioned that there were fifty- 
two buildings on the campus, which com- 
prises a tract of 210 acres and that over 
8,000 acres of the University farm were 
devoted to agricultural experiments and 
live-stock raising. On this farm, the 
University maintains upwards of 1,000 
head of live stock. The University has 
on an average 10,000 visitors every year 
and none, the Dean assured us, were 
more welcome than the members of the 
Illinois State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. 


In responding to the address of wel- 


come, President Greer expressed the: 
pleasure of the veterinary profession of, 
the state in being permitted to hold their’ 


meeting in the classic halls of the great- 
est state University in existence. He 
paid a tribute to the great part that the 
University of Illinois had had in advanc- 
ing the agricultural interests of the state 
and of the whole country and deplored 
the fact that in its work for the upbuild- 
ing of the animal industry of the state 
it had not seen fit in the past to supply 
trained veterinarians, much needed by 


this industry, and he expressed the hope 
that in the near future the University 
would maintain a veterinary department 
in keeping, in rank and grade, with the 
other schools of agriculture that the 
agricultural department: comprises, in 
which high-grade veterinarians might be 
trained to take care of the high-grade 
live stock of Illinois. 

The secretary stated that only one re- 
port yearly was expected from the secre- 
tary’s office and that it had been the cus- 
tom to make that report at the annual 
meeting in December, but that the work 
that had been accomplished by the State 
Board of Registration in co-operation 
with the secretary’s office in the prosecu- 
tion of illegal veterinary practitioners 
seemed so important that it should be 
mentioned at this time. The secretary 
read a list of illegal veterinary practition- 
ers who had been prosecuted and fined, 
or were under indictment awaiting trial, 
and took occasion to express his ap- 
preciation of the earnest efforts of Mr. 
F. C. Dodds, Superintendent of Regis- 
tration, for the very active part he had 
taken in the prosecution of illegal vet- 
erinary practitioners and to assure him 
that his efforts were appreciated by the 
state veterinary association, and that so 
far as his personal knowledge extended, 
there could be no question but that the 
men who had been prosecuted and who 
had been forced to discontinue illegal 
practice constituted a real menace to the 
animal industry of the state, and that the 
prosecutions heretofore conducted and 
now underway by the State Board of 
Registration, would save live stock grow- 
ers of Illinois from the unnecessary loss , 
of a large number of animals annually. 

A very practical address on the sub- 
ject of “Therapeutics,” by Dr. E. L. 
Quitman of Chicago, was’ much appre- 
ciated, and an extended abstract of this 
address will be published later. 

In discussing Dr. Quitman’s address, 
Dr. N. S. Mayo of Chicago reminded 
the veterinarians present that the United 
States Government has taken over the 
German patents on proprietary medicinal 
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preparations, mentioning particularly the 
patent for veronal. The government has 
changed the name of this preparation to 
barbatol and has licensed various manu- 
facturers to make it. It is hoped: that 
practitioners will buy the products un- 
der this name and that after the war is 
over, if it should again be marketed in 
this country by the Germans under its 
former name, that every true American 
will continue to buy the American prep- 
aration under the American name of 
barbatol. He cited another example, 
acetyl-salicylic acid, sold for many years 
under the name of aspirin. If one wants 
the American preparation, he should ask 
for acetyl-salicylic acid and he will get 
exactly the same thing as aspirin. Dr. 
Mayo stated that German propaganda is 
being carried on in this country at this 
time to induce Americans to continue 
to use the preparation under the old 
name of aspirin because of the salutary 
effect it may have on German trade after 
the war when possibly made-in-Germany 
aspirin may again be marketed in this 
country. 

Dr. Mayo stated that it is an inoppor- 
tune time to ask pharmaceutical chemists 
for new preparations unless they be 
genuine improvements over those they 
are expected to replace or for greater 
varieties and various sized: doses of 
standard drugs for the reason that the 
needs of the army and navy are now 
about all that American manufacturers 
can supply. 

Referring to Dr. Quitman’s discussion 
of mange, Dr. Mayo urged those present 
to remember the old lime and sulphur 
dip, which he considered indispensable 
in handling mange successfully. In his 
opinion, no hand application or other 
treatment can compare with the lime and 
sulphur dip for convenience, economy, 
and practicability. 

Dr. C. C. Mills of Decatur, discussing 
the subject of relative oils, stated that 
he had used petroleum oil somewhat ex- 
tensively and that in his hands it had 
been more satisfactory, more reliable 
and more economical than linseed oil. 

Dr. A. H. Baker of Chicago, presented 
a paper on the subject of “Training of 
Veterinarians,” in which he drew from 
his long experience in the education of 


veterinarians. This paper will be pub- 
lished in an early issue. 

About sixty-five applications for mem- 
bership were read by the secretary and 
referred to the board of censors for their 
consideration. 

The attendance at the afternoon ses- 
sion was much larger than at the worn- 
ing session, and President Greer «asked 
each veterinarian to arise in turn, an- 
nounce his name and address, the school 
from which he graduated and the year, 
tell something of his practice and other 
matters that he thought might be of in- 
terest to those present. This automatic 
roll call, adapted from that used by Ro- 
tary Clubs, was a great success and con- 
tributed much to a better acquaintance 
among the members. 

Following the roll call, the secretary 
read a telegram of congratulation and 
well wishes from Lt. Robt. Graham, head 
of the Department of Animal Pathology 
of the University, at present in charge 
of the Forage Laboratory of the army, 
at Atlanta, Ga. A letter was read from 
Major L. A. Merillat, addressed from 
the office of the executive officer of the 
Franco-American Veterinary Liaison 
Mission, Paris, as follows: 

As the days of the Mid-Summer Meeting 
of 1918 are approaching and the ambitious 


and patriotic veterinarians of the great state 
of Illinois are about to assemble for the mu- 
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tual benefit of the people as a whole as well 
as that of the veterinary profession, just as 
they have done each summer during the past 
two generations, I am reminded that the of- 
ficers and members are entitled to a message 
from its itinerant secretary, whom you may 
all rest assured is profoundly thankful for the 
horior you have so suavely conferred during 
the past five years and especially for the naive 
courtesy shown by retaining me in office dur- 
ing my protracted absence. I interpret your 
action not only as a mark of respect but also 
as an encouragement to a man of fifty who 
leaves home, friends, fireside and economic 
status to go to war to be gone for an indefi- 
nite number of days, months and probably 
years. To Martin, Nattress, Welch, Presler, 
Baker, Glendenning, Crawford, Smith, Quit- 
mai and all the rest of the old members too 
numerous to mention, and whom I look upon 
more as good brothers than as mere profes- 
sional confreres, to the younger members 
who on account of recollections of the class- 
room seem like children, and to all of the 
others with whom I have had a shorter, but 
no less pleasant, acquaintance I extend my sin- 
cerest expressions of profound gratitude for 
this attitude in these turbulent days of the 
World’s history. 


Although it seems like ages since I left 
home, and the daily events keep even the most 
active mind fully occupied with the duties of 
the moment, it seems only just a few days 
since I had the pleasure of communing with 
you and of serving as your secretary, and of 
course it is the prayer of all Americans at 
the front that the days of absence will not be 
numerous. Still, like the soldiers of all armies, 
we are here to obey and to endure without 
complaint the conditions surrounding us. 


It is no small pleasure for me to note that 
the Mid-Summer Meeting of 1918 will be held 
at the University where for several years we 
have been endeavoring to introduce ourselves 
as a profession. It is hoped that this meeting 
will prove to be the beginning of a new rela- 
tion between the veterinarian and the Univer- 
sity, the beginning of a movement that will 
end in the establishment of a great veterinary 
department in which veterinarians of the kind 
now needed by the civil and military population 
may be properly educated. The more I see of 

e veterinarians of our allies, the more I have 
the opportunity to scrutinize their institutions 
of learning from every standpoint, the more I 
am made to wonder why a state like Illinois 
With its vast live stock interest has never de- 
veloped a department of veterinary science. 
The events of the past year convince me that 
our several states which have not established 
veterinary departments have already delayed 
too long and are guilty of a sin of omission 
now being reflected here in a wav I am not 
privileged to report in a public letter. 


Following the reading of these com- 
munications, a paper on “Needed 
Changes in Stallion Registration” was 
presented by Dr. W. H. Welch of Lex- 
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ington. This paper was published in the 
September issue of the Journal. 

In discussing Dr. Welch’s paper, Dr. 
Dyson said: 


Discussion 


It seems to me that Dr. Welch’s paper on 
“Stallion Registration” should receive the en- 
thusiastic endorsement of every veterinarian in 
the state of Illinois. I have had some experi- 
ence with the stallion registration law and about 
a year ago a certain incident came up that 
made me believe that the law that we have 
been operating under has never been worth the 
paper it was written on. Quite a lot of veter- 
inarians got into considerable trouble over it. 
It was not a paying proposition and the efforts 
that some of them made to keep from reject- 
ing poor stallions were very ingenious, but to 
no avail.. I had occasion to examine quite a 
number of the records of veterinarians in 
which they would describe a horse as being 
sound with “the exception,” then they would go 
ahead and describe a ring bone or something 
of that sort. But there is one peculiar thing, 
of all the certificates I ever had occasion 
to examine, not a single one had “loss of an 
eye on account of moon blindness.” ‘There 
was always a statement to the effect that the 
horse had been injured. 

On one or two occasions it was found neces- 
sary to have a horse examined by five or six 
veterinarians before it was positively estab- 
lished whether or not the horse was sound. 
I remember one in particular, a prize stallion, 
ten or eleven years old at the time. He was 
examined and although he had been a con- 
sistent prize winner for years, he was refused 
on account of ring bone. It was finally de- 
cided that he was acceptable, but the owner lost 
the public service of that stallion for one sea- 
son on account of the delay. No stallion own- 
er that I ever came in contact with had any 
confidence in the stallion registration law. He 
thought it was “a hold-up proposition from A 
to Z,” and so far as any benefit to the live 
stock producers was concerned, it has proved 
entirely inadequate, and I would like to see 
some law enacted that would establish a 
standard for our horses outside of being 
strictly sound and free from blemishes. Con- 
formation blemishes should be considered as 
Dr. Welch advises. Yet, under the present law. 
a horse with a faulty conformation that will 
be transmitted to its posterity inevitably, can 
be licensed, but a horse with a slight defect, 
with a spavin for instance, but otherwise a 
perfect horse, will be rejected. I can see no 
justice in a law of that kind. I am also glad to 
learn that periodic ophthalmia is not a trans- 
mittable disease. 

In discussing the paper further Dr. 
N. S. Mayo, said: 

I am inclined to think that Dr. Welch 
has not placed the stress on a pedigree that 
should be. I believe that a pedigree is ex- 
ceedingly important because it indicates the 
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breeding for generations that had helped to © 


fix the characteristics in that individual, and 
for that reason it makes him more prepotent 
as a sire, more likely to transmit those char- 
acteristics that he has inherited to his pos- 
terity than an exceedingly good individual 
that may not have a pedigree behind him, I 
may be wrong, but that is the impression that 
I have received. I ought to say that I agree 
with Dr. Welch in regard to the transmis- 
sion of conformations that are liable to lead 
to defects that will render the horse more 
or less useless, rather than individual defects 
that may have been incurred on a good con- 
formation. Perhaps there is another phase 
of this question about the pedigree. It seems 
to me that our stock men need more educa- 
tion along the line of good conformation. 
Possibly in some ways those who have had 
teaching on this subject have laid too much 
stress on pedigree and are worse off than 
those who contend an ordinary individual 
with a pretty good pedigree is good enough 
for a stallion. Not long ago Chicago had a 
young draft auction. Most of those who had 
colts for sale were surprised at the prices 
they brought. They brought just about what 
they were worth, but most of them if they 
had been castrated and advertised as geldings, 
would have brought a much better price. 


Discussing Dr. Welch’s paper, Dr. L. 
C. Kigin of Purdue University, LaFay- 
ette, Ind., spoke of his two years’ ex- 
perience on the Stallion Registration 
Board of Nebraska, and stated that he 
worked harder to keep out of trouble 
those two years than he had ever worked 
for any other object, but nevertheless, 
whenever trouble came up, and that was 
frequently, he was made the goat. 


He stated that in Nebraska, the stallion 
registration law was so unpopular that 
stallion owners contributed thousands of 
dollars to contest it, and it was finally 
declared unconstitutional ; but he believed 
even yet that the law was, in the main, 
a good one and that most. of the trouble 
that arose under its enforcement and all 
of the objections on the part of stallion 
owners were due to misunderstandings. 
The veterinarians who went out to make 
the inspections had no definite idea in 
view, one plan would be followed in one 
section and a different one in another, 
and one plan one year and in the same 
locality a different plan the following 
year, and whenever anyone was dissatis- 
fied the secretary of the board, in Ne- 
braska, the state veterinarian, got a lick 
on the head. 
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Dr. W. J. Martin of Kankakee pre- 
sented a splendid paper on the subject 
of “Surgical Progress,” relating the va- 
rious steps through which surgery, and 
particularly animal surgery, has passed 
from the time of the Egyptians down to 
the present day. 

In discussing Dr. Martin’s paper, Dr. 
E. L. Quitman of Chicago, said: 


I want to reiterate the statement made by 
Dr. Martin, that in many instances, it depends 
not so much on the antiseptic used as on the 
proper method of using it. The greatest 
mistake in the use of antiseptics, up until the 
past few years, has been the use of too 
strong antiseptics, and this has been called 
forcibly to our attention by our experiences 
gained in the present terrible war. To illus- 
trate, take one of our old standbys, boracic 
acid. Packing a deep wound with a pow- 
dered antiseptic is a great mistake. I mean 
an infected wound, for the reason that it 
curbs drainage, confining the pus and allow- 
ing further invasion of the infection, instead 
of acting as a deterrent. Using boracic acid 
in the form of crystals produces exactly the 
opposite effect. For instance, in large wounds 
left after the radical operation for poll-evil, 
crvstal boracic acid should be used—the crys- 
tals permitting of perfect drainage, in fact, 
promoting drainage. 

My results have been so successful with the 
hypochlorite solution, that I have practically 
settled down to two antiseptics. Not that | 
use them invariably, but in about 99 per cent 
of cases. One is a combination of pixol. 
acetone and denatured alcohol. For wound 
treatment, I almost always use the hypochlo- 
rite solution, varying the method to suit the 
case. Contrary to the opinion held by many, 
it is not necessary to dress a wound daily. 
It is common in my practice, both in the hos- 
pital and out, not to change the dressings 
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for two days, sometimes longer, and in sut- 
ured wounds, once in three days, sometimes 
at even longer intervals. In some wounds, 
I use a soft rubber tube just large enough 
to permit the entrance of a glass syringe; or 
perhaps I insert a number of tubes, depend- 
ing upon the size of the wound. The ends 
of these tubes rest down in the wound, and 
are bound in by dry antiseptic gauze, and 
bandaged sufficiently to keep them in place. 
I then instruct the client to inject some of the 
hypochlorite solution every two hours. This 
is the next best thing to continuous irriga- 
tion, and'in fact in many cases superior to it. 
Just turn down the top of the bandage and 
inject a little solution as frequently as neces- 
sary. This washes out the pus from the 
wound and eliminates the necessity of dress- 
ing the wound daily. 

As regards the closed treatment of wounds, 
itn my opinion that depends entirely upon 
the locality. In pure air in the country, there 
is no doubt that a wound will do well when 
open; whereas the same wound in a dirty, 
crowded city stable would have to be kept 
covered to prevent dirt and filth from enter- 
ing. Much also denends on the climate. No 
general rule can be laid down as to when 
a wound should be treated under the closed 
or open method. 


Following the discussion of Dr. Mar- 
tin’s paper, Dr. W. G. Keehn, patholo- 
gist of the Chicago Veterinary College, 
read a paper on “Vaccine Therapy in 
This paper with its discus- 


Surgery.” 
sion appeared in the October issue. 
The first paper presented.on Wednes- 
day, the second day of the meeting, was 
one on “Stock Yards Sanitation,” by 


Dr. A. E. Bott of E. St. Louis. Owing 
to an injury received in vaccinating a 
calf, Dr. Bott was unable to attend the 
meeting, but his paper was read by the 
secretary. In the main it dealt with 
methods of cleaning and disinfecting 
stables and barns, particularly the stables 
and yards at live stock shipping centers. 
To quote: 

The practical and economical removal of 
several years’ accumulation of saliva, nasal and 
other discharges on feed troughs, grain boxes 
and walls, along with several splatters of 
whitewash or other concoctions affords a 
problem for the sanitarian to handle. 

After trying wire brushes, scrubbing, torch- 
es, etc., it has been found that the use of the 
sand-blast and a vacuum cleaner affords the 
most satisfactory method, all the small cracks. 
crevices, nail holes, etc. being effectually 
cleaned out and freed from this accumulation 
of filth. Following this, all the parts are dis- 
infected with a high-power spray of 3 per cent 
cresol solution. After this thorough cleaning 
and disinfecting, it is comparatively easy to 
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keep the quarters in-a sanitary condition. 
Cleaning and disinfecting is done each week 
in any holding pen or stall which has been 
occupied by infected or diseased animals, as 
recommended by the veterinarian on patrol 
supervision. 

All animals received are subjected to inspec- 
tion by veterinarians in charge of this work, 
and the sick removed to hospital for treatment, 
where they are held in quarantine until com- 
pletely recovered, when they are released to 
the owner. Manure removals are made at in- 
tervals, as needed. During the spring, sum- 
mer, and fall it is all removed; in midwinter 
down to four inches of the bottom. 

Approximately 125,000 head of horses and 
mules have been handled in. the National 
Stock Yards during the past six months, ex- 
clusive of through shipments. Of these, 2,000, 
or about 1.75 per cent, became sick, with a 
death-rate of those that were sick of about 
10 per cent. From January 1 to January 31 
incuusive, we had a sick rate.of about 2 per 
cent with a death-rate of those sick of about 
11.5 per cent; while im our last month, June 
1 to June 31, inclusive, our sick rate has been 
reduced to four-tenths of one per cent, with 
a death-rate of a fraction less than 10 per 
cent of those sick. These figures are evidence 
of the beneficial effect of this work. 

There is practically no limit to the extent 
to which this sanitary control can be carried, 
but the difficulty in detecting the first symp- 
toms of disease in animals is great, and exten- 
sive experience is necessary in order to be- 
come familiar with these symptoms. This is 
especially true in regard to outbreaks of equine 
influenza or either of the groups of shipping 
fever, as in the early stages few or no ab- 
normal symptoms are apparent to the unskilled 
observer. A horse may appear in good health, 
although at the time a clinical thermometer 
will often register as high as 104 to 105°F., 
and if an animal in this condition be either 
taken out and worked or shipped and exposed 
to bad weather for some twenty-four hours, 
as is often the case, it will not only infect the 
entire shipment of horses and mules, but will 
ultimately either die or pass through a severe 
course of sickness at a cost of from 50 to 
100 per cent of the value of the animal. 

In discussing sanitation, some mention should 
be made of a proper prophylactic. The use 
of preventive serum is open to discussion. It 
is suggested, however, that a serum of an au- 
togenous character would be most satisfac- 
tory. 

No specific requirement has been made 
with regard to ventilation. While it has been 
estimated that a well horse reauires more than 
100 cubic feet of fresh air per hour, most 
sales stables have much less. 

The new sales stables now under construc- 
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tion at the National Stock Yards, Illinois, 
at a cost of nearly a half million dollars, are 
being so constructed that sufficient light and 
ventilation may be had at all times regard- 
less of season or climatic changes. Window 
lights occupy the entire sides of the building 
up to within two feet of the ceiling on the 
first floor, and in addition sky-lights are pro- 
vided for the second floor. 

The stall space is being constructed in 
units of 16 stalls each with a continuous belt 
system containing grain boxes and space for 
hay. This enables the feeding of rations if 
desired, and all is portable, thus providing 
for washing and dipping in a proper disin- 
fectant. 

Too often the benefit of modern building 
equipment and sanitary science is lost because 
of improper or insufficient surveillance. This 
is especially the case where sanitary officers 
are compelled to work in co-operation with 
obstinate supervisors, managers, and foremen 
of public buildings, yards, etc. This, how- 
ever, is usually due to lack of proper en- 
lightenment, as it is not infrequent to find 
even a superintendent of a stock yards who 
tramples upon the entire germ theory and 
emphatically denounces the possibility of 
there being disease-producing micro-organ- 
isms, and some sanitarians do not hesitate 
to assign such methods to scheme, political 
propaganda, and state regulations. 

The day of generalities and theories is gone 
and the day of intensive efficiency and con- 
centration are here. Elimination of waste is 
a necessity for all business that expects to 
make a profit. 

I believe that the serious aspect of these 
diseases warrants the use of even more rad- 
ical methods for their control and the time 
for educating these men by working with 
them in sanitary control is ripe. When prop- 
erly enlightened, we shall receive his hearty 
co-operation and together perform the patri- 
otic service we owe our country in this great 
struggle for Democracy. 

The remainder of the session was 
given. over to a consideration of conta- 
gious abortion and sterility. Prof. Ward 
Giltner of the Michigan Agricultural 
College discussed “Contagious Abor- 
tion” and Prof. E. T. Hallman of the 
same institution discussed “Sterility.” 
Dr. Hallman’s paper may be found else- 
where in this issue and an abstract of 
Dr. Giltner’s paper will be published 
soon. A vote of thanks was extended 
Drs. Giltner and Hallman for their very 
excellent papers. 

The discussion of the county agent 
problem was led by Mr. Arthur C. 
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Page, editor of the Orange Judd l'arm- 
er, of Chicago. Mr. Page expressed it 
as his belief that the duties of the coun- 
ty agent were so multitudinous and on- 
erous that he had all that he could prop- 
erly attend to and more if he confined 
his activities to strictly agricultural and 
animal industry problems, work which 
he is presumably well trained to do, and 
that, in his opinion, an invasion of the 
professional field of veterinary medi- 
cine by the county agent could only oc- 
cur early in his experience, and was a 
matter that would, of itself, be righted 
in time. He stated that in many in- 
stances, calls upon the county agent to 
perform work that was properly that 
of the veterinarian, arose because of 
the poor veterinary service available in 
a community, and that if the demand 
of other matters on the time of the 
county agent did not, of itself, withhold 
him from the field of veterinary science, 
veterinarians themselves could  un- 
doubtedly prevent the invasion of their 
field from this source by rendering their 
clients such superior service that they 
would not wish to call upon men not 
trained in veterinary science for strictly 
veterinary work. 

He stated his belief that a properly 
trained veterinary profession had a 
bright future before it, and he looked 
forward to the day, undoubtedly some 
distance in the future, when progressive 
stock men would employ veterinarians 
by the year, in the main to keep their 
animals well. He believes that the bet- 
ter educated the farmers become, the 
better it will be for the properly trained 
veterinarian. 

Following Mr. Page’s paper, Prof. W. 
F. Handschin, superintendent of the 
county agents employed by the exten- 
sion service of the University, discussed 
the matter at length. County agent 
work was inaugurated in Illinois six 
years ago. It started with three ‘nen. 
It has been very popular from the start 
and has added immensely to the gri- 
cultural productiveness of the state. 
From a small beginning six years ago 
the work has extended until it is now 
carried on in 90 per cent of the great 
food producing counties of the state 

The men for this work have been se- 
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lected with great care. A man must 
have had real farm experience and, in 
addition, must have an agricultural col- 
lege training and further, must have had 
experience in real farm life after gradu- 
ation from college. They are not 100 
per cent perfect, but the speaker stated, 
without fear of contradiction, that they 
were way and by far the best group of 
men engaged in this work anywhere. 
The work has been developed along 
four general lines, and the county agents 
have devoted more than 98 per cent of 
their efforts to work in these lines, which 
include soil work, crop work, general live 
stock, nutrition and dairy work, and gen- 
eral organization and accounting. In a 
good many states complaints have been 
made that the county agent was encroach- 
ing on the premises of the veterinarian. It 
is probably true that he does encroach 
in some states, but it is not the case in 
Illinois. None of the Illinois county 
agents are permitted to do veterinary 
work. This work is none too well done 


as a rule by-veterinarians and they cer- 
tainly are not going to permit men with 
inferior training to attempt it, and if any 


veterinarian in the state knows of a 
single case in which a county agent has 
done strictly veterinary work, it will be 
stopped immediately if the matter is 
brought to the attention of the Exten- 
sion Department of the University. 

In discussing the address of Prof. 
Handschin, Dr. C. E. Fidler of Canton, 
said: 

“IT would like to speak about our county 
agent, who just came to us recently. When 
Mr. Minor located in my town, I called 
upon him and told him we were very 
glad to have him and would like to co- 
operate with him in the control of dis- 
ease. He has been doing good work in our 
county. He has been helping the veterinarians 
in territories that were never worked before 
because he is educating, farmers who have 
never believed in -veterinary science. At the 
last Cook County Agricultural Association 
meeting, Mr. Minor sent an invitation to every 
veterinarian in the county to come to the 
meeting and deliver papers and addresses on 
the methods of control or eradication of dis- 
eases. Three veterinarians were in attend- 
ance. The weather was bad and not many 
could get there, but I want to say to you that 
we are very proud of our county agent. He 
has been helping the veterinary profession 
and he is not transgressing upon our terri- 
tory in the least. He is bringing the veteri- 
Narians in contact with the cream of the 
county and the veterinarians who were pres- 
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ent at this meeting had an opportunity to talk 
and advance the interests of the profession. 
We are certainly more than pleased with our 
county agent.” 

Dr. Wetcu added: I believe I can voice 
the opinion of the veterinarians in McLean 
County, regarding our county agent. He has 
accomplished much for the live stock asso- 
ciation, conducting an annual sale every year, 
of every breed, scattering good pure-bred live 
stock all over the county. He is doing the 
live stock industry a world of good, he is 
doing the farmer a world of good, and he is 
doing the veterinarians a world of good. 


Dr. A. T. PeTers: I would like to ask Prof. 
Handschin a question that is asked me right 
along, and I do not know how to answer it. 
Occasionally a veterinarian will make this 
statement to me: “We have a county agent 
in my county who is starting to vaccinate 
regardless of the county demonstrating move- 
ment, and requests the farmers to do their 
own work and does it for them, and he diag- 
noses different diseases.” We have one case 
in particular in mind where a diagnosis was 
made of forage poisoning but which proved 
to be hemorrhagic septicemia. Now in this 
particular case, if the local veterinarian had 
been advised at the time, there is no doubt 
but what the farmer would have saved some 
money, because the veterinarian would not 
have diagnosed forage poisoning. I woul 
like to enquire whether we should report these 
cases to your office. 


Pror. W. F. Hanpscuin: So far as | 
know, none of our men are doing that kind 
of work. If they are, we want to know about 
it. We do not believe they should do the 
vaccinating themselves or give instructions 
regarding it. Above all, no county agent 
should diagnose a disease as forage poison- 
ing, and I am sure that our men are not doing 
anything of that sort, and if they are I should 
like to know who is doing it. We have 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight men in the field 
who have been out only a little while, and 
perhaps do not understand the work thor- 
oughly. We have had only one complaint 
that I know of and if there are any more, I 
want to know about it. 

It is not the duty of county agents to vac- 
cinate. I do not believe personally in farm- 
ers administering serum single or double, or 
treatment of any kind. 

Following the discussion of the County 
Agent Question, Dr. Jas. McDonald, in 
charge of the B. A. I. Hog Cholera 
Control Project for Illinois, told of his 
work in the state as follows: 

Through the efforts and organization of 
the United States Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try to control and eventually eradicate hog 
cholera, the modern method of vaccination 
with anti-hog cholera serum and-virus and 
the practice of sanitation and disinfection have 
been extended to practically all hog raising 
districts in the United States, and as a result 
the losses from cholera have been reduced 
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from seven million in 1914 to about three mil- 
lion in 1917. ; ay 

To bring this disease under control, mini- 
mize the loss, and ultimately eradicate the 
disease from this state, a co-operative agree- 
ment was entered into early in the year, be- 
tween the Illinois State Department of Agri- 
culture, the Division. of Animal Industry, and 
the United States Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, looking to the control and eradication of 
contagious and infectious diseases of live 
stock, particularly hog cholera. 

With this end in view, graduate veteri- 
narians, employed by the United States Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, are assigned to dis- 
tricts of three or more counties. The prin- 
cipal duties of the federal veterinarians are 
to consult and advise with veterinarians, 
county agents, stock raisers, farmers, and oth- 
ers; to assist in making investigations of re- 
ported outbreaks of infectious or contagious 
diseases; to hold autopsies; to render diag- 
nosis; to advise regarding sanitation (moral 
quarantine) and disinfection; to conduct meet- 
ings; to distribute literature; and to treat 
hogs in case of emergencies, where the serv- 
ices of competent veterinarians cannot be se- 
cured. : 

The practitioners throughout the state where 
federal veterinarians are located are giving 
support to the work in a way that is gratify- 
ing. They report outbreaks in their locali- 
ties as soon as discovered, advise with them 
regarding diagnosis and treatment, and re- 
port the treatment of herds on cards supplied 
for the purpose. 

The health of the live stock and the wel- 
fare of the live stock industry depend mainly 
upon the practicing veterinarians; with their 
co-operation and support, together with other 
co-operating agencies, the loss of live stock 
from contagious and infectious diseases in 
this state can be reduced to the minimum. 

There are thirteen inspectors on the force 
at the present time. 

Following the discussion of hog cholera 
control, Dr. L. B. Huff of the Aurora 
Serum Company, presented a paper on 
“Practical Conservation in the Disposal 
of Dead Animals.” This paper will be 
published in the next issue of the Journal. 

“New Methods for the Prevention of 
Disease” was interestingly discussed by 
Dr. C. E. Fidler of Canton, Ill, Dr. Fid- 
ler drew largely upon his own experience 
in handling disease in his locality for the 
subject matter in his paper. He empha- 
sized that all intelligent methods for the 
control. and eradication of infectious 
diseases of animals must be based upon 
the result of research work, must be car- 
ried out through a plan of education and 
must be practical in their application. 

A paper by Dr. I. S. Alford of Paxton, 
Ill., on “Mixed Bacterins in Hemor- 
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rhagic Septicemia” aroused much discus- 
sion. This paper will be published in 
an early issue of the Journal. 

Dr. W. N. Neil of Chicago, inspector 
in charge of the tuberculosis eradication 
project in Illinois, told of the depart- 
ment’s plan for the work in this state, 
and dwelt at some length on the tuber- 
culosis-free accredited herd plan and 
asked the practitioners present to use 
their best efforts in spreading knowledge 
of this plan among their clients and in 
emphasizing its importance to the breed- 
ing industry of the state as a whole. Dr. 
Neil supplied those present with copies 
of the Bureau’s regulations concerning 
the tuberculosis-free accredited herd. 

“Tuberculosis Test and Retest” was 
discussed in an interesting manner by Dr. 
J. T. Nattress of Delavan, Ill. This 
paper will be published in an early issue 
of the Journal. 

In discussing the tuberculin test, Dr. 
A. A, Holcombe of Chicago, who has 
immediate eharge of the tuberculin test- 
ing in Illinois, stated that it was the Bu- 
reau’s custom to give uniformly large 
doses of tuberculin in herds that they 
had reason to believe were infected with 
tuberculosis. In animals six to eight 
years old, Dr. Holcombe does not hesitate 
to use 10 cc, and to bulls in such herds, 
he usually gives 12 cc. at a tuberculin 
injection. He stated that he was not 
able to see from his experience that there 
was any great advantage in giving such 
large doses, but he could positively say 
there was no disadvantage in the large 
dose and that from experience he felt 
safer and had more confidence in the 
test where the large injection was used. 
In many instances he had given animals 
less than a year old and weighing only 
450 to 500 pounds, 6 cc. of tuberculin, 
with no harmful results whatever, and 
has known of cases in which as high as 
30 cc. were used without harm. He 
strongly urged that practitioners in mak- 
ing tuberculin tests give far larger doses 
of tuberculin than they have heretofore 
been giving. 

The third day of the meeting was spent 
at the Live Stock Pavilion of the Uni- 
versity, and was given over to the dis- 
cussion of types and breeds of horses. 
with demonstration, by Prof. J. L. Ed- 
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monds of the Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment of the University; discussion of 
types and breeds of cattle and a demon- 


stration in judging by Prof. H. L. Rusk, - 


of the Anima] Husbandry Department 
of the University; discussion of types 
and breeds of sheep, and a demonstration 
in judging by Prof. W. C. Coffey, of the 
Animal Husbandry Department of the 
University ; and a discussion of types and 
breeds of swine and a demonstration in 
judging by Prof. W. J. Carmichael of 
the Animal Husbandry Department of 
the University. 

Immediately following these discus- 
sions and judging demonstrations, oc- 
curred perhaps the most interesting single 
feature of the meeting. A judging con- 
test open to all members of the associa- 
tion. Veterinarians present were given 
an opportunity to judge a number of 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine, provid- 
ed by the Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment of the University. Members were 
permitted to take part in judging only one 
species of animal, the entire time devoted 
to the judging contest being only thirty 
minutes, score cards were used, and 170 
members of the association took part in 
the contest. 

In the afternoon ofthe same day ‘the 
judges announced the winners of the 
prizes. First and second prizes were giv- 
en for each species of animal. These 
prizes were supplied by the Illinois 
Breeders Association and consisted of a 
beautiful gold watch for the first prize, 
and a gold medal in the form of a watch 
fob for. the second prize. Credit is due to 
Dr. A. T. Peters of Peoria for procuring 
these prizes, and their presentation was 
made by Dr. Peters. The prize winners 
were as follows: 

First prize for horse judging, Dr. W. H. 
Welch, Lexington. 

Second prize in horse judging, Dr. L. N 
Morin, Clinton. 

First prize in cattle judging, Dr. H. B. 
Wickwire, Ipava. 

Second prize in cattle judging, Dr. H. A. 
White, Wyoming. 

First prize in swine judging, Dr. J. L. Mon- 
tooth, Bradford.. 

Second prize in swine judging, Dr. M. T. 
Huggins, Springfield. 


First prize in horse judging, Dr. W. H. 


Rinehart, Knoxville. 
First prize in sheép judging, Dr. H. M. 
Hudson, McLéan. 


Following the judging contest and be- 
fore prizes were announced, a demonstra- 
tion in the intraperitoneal injection of 
anti-hog cholera serum by Dr. J. F. Gil- 
lispie, of Tuscola, took place: Dr. Gillis- 
pie told of his experience in the usé of 
this method of vaccination for the pre- 
vention of cholera extending over a 
period of about three years, and main- 
tained that it possesses many advantages 
over the intramuscular vaccination and 
that it. has no disadvantage. 

Following this, Dr. W. G. Keehn of 
the Chicago Veterinary College gave a 
demonstration of the intradermal tuber- 
culin test and discussed at length the 
advantages and disadvantages of this 
method of tuberculin testing. 

No report of this meeting would be 
complete without mention of the splendid 
entertainment and social features afford- 
ed by the University. On the evening 
of the first day of the meeting, tne mem- 
bers and visitors were given a most en- 
joyable prgan recital by the School of 
Music of the University and a travelogue 
by Mr. I. C. Brenner of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, illus- 
trated by lantern slides, describing inter- 
esting features of his trip of more than 
30,000 miles _by automobile calling on 
veterinarians in every part of the United 
States. 

A patriotic meeting was held on. the 
evening of the second day of the. meet- 
ing. In addition to veterinarians and 
their wives, this meeting’ was attended 
by several hundred members of. the fac- 
ulty of the University and their ‘wives, 
and others from Champaign and -Ur- 
bana, President E. J. James of the Uni- _ 
versity presided at this meeting and weé]- °- 
comed the veterinarians to. ‘Champaign, +; 
‘and to the University in a.mest :fttimg<? 


- manner, emphasizing that the ols eR, 
. belonged to*the people of Illinois até 


was anxious to serve the people j in; ev is 
way ‘that it could. Patties 
President James said that fifty years 
ago it was thought that. $32,000 a year 
was a sufficient amount upon which to 
run the University, but that now the in- 
stitution received, in state and federal 
funds, about $2,500,000.a year. He com- 
mented upon the great success that had 
followed the establishment of the college 
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of medicine, the college of dentistry and 
the college of law, and stated his belief 
that a college of veterinary medicine at 
the University was as much needed as 
either of the other colleges and that it 
had a great future before it. 

Following President James, the Hon. 
Francis W. Shepardson, director of the 
Department af Education, addressed the 
meeting on “Our Heritage.” This was 
follawed by an address by Major C. E. 
Cotton of Chicago on “Veterinary Serv- 
ice in the Army and Duties of Veteri- 
narians During the War Period.” This 
address was published in the August 
issue of the Journal. Following Major 
Cotton’s address, Dean David Kinley, 
vice president of the University, ad- 
dressed the meeting on “Peace Condi- 
tions Against Further War.” 

Mr. J. Lawrence Erb, Mr. E. Earle 
Swinney and Miss Edna Treat of the 
faculty of the School of Music of the 
University rendered a number of selec- 
tions during the evening, which were 
much enjoyed. The meeting closed with 
the singing of the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” with organ accompaniment by Mr. 
Erb. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions presented by Dr. N. S. 
Mayo, Chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, and adopted by the associa- 
tion. 

WHEREAS, it has been reported in the 
daily press that cattle for interstate shipment 
were certified by Dr. C. W. Eichsteadt as hav- 
ing passed the tuberculin test, but on a re- 
test in another state more than fifty per cent 
reacted. Therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, by the Illinois State Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, that the State Board 
of Education and Registration be requested 
to investigate the matter and take such action 
as the evidence warrants in order to protect 
the live-stock industry and the veterinary pro- 
fession of the state of Illinois. 


WHEREAS, the live stock of the State of 
Illinois is increasing in numbers and value 
and is of vital importance not only to the 
maintenance of soil fertility but to the prog- 
eg and welfare of the state. Therefore, 

RESOLVED, by the Illinois State Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, that the legislature 
of the State of Illinois be requested to ap- 
propriate sufficient funds to provide and main- 
tain an efficient veterinary college under the 
supervision and control of .the University of 
Illinois for the training of veterinarians not 
only in veterinary medicine and surgery but 
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in all lines that shall promote, develop and 
protect the live stock industry in this state. 


WHEREAS, diseases that impair the value 
or usefulness of horses are not inherited, but 
in many instances are due to defects in con- 
formation or nutrition, that may be trans- 
mitted from sire to offspring, therefore be it 

RESOLVED by the Illinois State Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, that the Depart- 
ment of Animal Industry request a change 
in the laws that shall involve rules and regu- 
lations -governing the licensing of stallions 
for public service, that shall follow the estab- 
lished laws governing inherited characteris- 
tics. 


WHEREAS, under the present law pro- 
vision for the disposition of the bodies of 
animals dying from transmissible disease is 
not practical in application and there is a 
tremendous loss of valuable animal products, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED by the Illinois State Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, that the legislature 
be requested to pass a law governing the dis- 
posal that shall lessen the danger of the spread 
of disease and conserve valuable animal prod- 
ucts. 


WHEREAS, The University of [Illinois 
cordially invited the Illinois State Veterinary 
Medical Association to hold its summer meet- 
ing of 1918 at the University; and 

WHEREAS, President James and various 
departmental heads and instructors have so 
generously, cordially and instructively enter 
tained the association; be it 

RESOLVED that we, the members of the 
Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. 
do hereby tender our most hearty vote of 
thanks for all courtesies received. 


WHEREAS, It has occurred in several in 
stances that cattle tuberculin-tested in Illi 
nois and which tested negative, and shipped 
to other states and retested in two or three 
months, showed a positive reaction; and 

WHEREAS, State veterinarians of several 
other states wherein this has occurred have 
cast reflection on the honesty or intelligence 
of the involved Illinois veterinarians; and 

WHEREAS, It is a well known fact that 
tuberculosis present in a most minor or in- 
significant degree may give rise to a most pro- 
nounced positive reaction; be it 

RESOLVED, that it is the opinion of the 
members of the IIlinois State Veterinary) 
Medical Association that an animal may be 
tuberculosis free at a certain date and that 
within a period of two to three months he 
come afflicted with the disease; be it further 

RESOLVED. that we, the members of the 
Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. 
do hereby protest against the conclusions of 
the state veterinarians who have thus cast re- 
flections on the honesty, integrity and intelli 
gence of the veterinarians of the State of IIli- 
nois. 

The Ladies Program 
The program for the wives of the 
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veterinarians who attended the meeting, 
was in charge of the Department of 
Domestic Science of the University, and 
consisted of the following: 

On the first day of the meeting the la- 
dies attended the opening meeting with 
the veterinarians, at the University Audi- 
torium for the welcoming address by 
Prof, F. H. Rankin. Then followed a 
tour of the University with guides, in- 
cluding inspection of the dairy, the Nat- 
ural History Museum, the Library, and 
of Lincoln Hall Museum. The after- 
noon was given over to an inspection 
tour of the Woman’s Building, with 
lecture en route, a reception by the wives 
of the Faculty of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, and tea at the Woman’s Building. 

On the second day, the ladies were 
taken on an auto trip to the poultry farm 
of the University, and a drive over the 
Twin Cities. In the afternoon a lecture 
was given at the Woman’s Building on 
canning and drying problems, followed 
by a trip to the Armory and inspection 
of the Green Houses. 

The third day of the meeting, the la- 
dies were taken to Rantoul to visit the 
Chanute Flying Field and Aviation 
Sehool, and in the afternoon, a lecture at 
the Woman’s Building on the food 
problems growing out of the war closed 
the program. 
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‘SPEEDING UP OF TICK ERADI-: 


CATION AS WAR MEASURE 


Reports of inspectors in charge of cat- 
tle fever tick eradication, made at a con- 
ference held September 23 and 24 at 
Birmingham, Alabama, have caused 
officials of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
to predict that a record amount of terri- 
tory will be ready on December 1 of this 
year for release from Federal quaran- 
tine. In December, 1917, ninety coun- 
‘ties and twenty-seven parts of counties 
were released. It is expected that this 
year’s releases will exceed the 1917 mark 
by from ten to fifteen counties. The 
territory to be released this year is Io- 
cated in nine states. South Carolina is 
. expected to be entirely freed, as Missis- 
sippi was last year. 

In opening the conference, Dr. R. A. 
Ramsay, Chief of the Tick Eradication 
Division of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, said that the recognition by the 
National Congress of tick eradication 
as a war necessity, with increased ap- 
propriation for the work, was followed 
by. efforts that last year freed more 
cattle from ticks and quarantine and 
made more cattle suitable for meat than 
in any year since tick eradication was 
begun. The purpose of the conference, 
he said, was to discuss how more cattle 
ticks may be killed in order that more 
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meat may be produced for our army and 
the allies in order that more Huns may 
be disposed of. 

Inspectors in charge of the work in 
the various states were called on for 
reports as to territory they expect to be 
ready for release on December 1, and 
encouraging reports were received from 
all of the states in which there is much 
infestation. Difficulties in connection 
with the work and ways of surmounting 
them were discussed by the inspectors, 
who also gave their views on whether 
there should be celebrations of the re- 
leases, on the inspection and certifica- 
tion of cattle for interstate shipment 
from quarantined areas and from public 
stockyards, on promotion of state-wide 
tick eradication laws, on educational 
work to interest.the public in tick eradi- 
cation, on obtaining. men for tick eradi- 


~ cation work in 1919, and the organiza- 


tion of field forces, and on other sub- 
jects. 

Fred Jones, president of the Southern 
Cattlemen’s Association, Livingston, 
Ala., declared that a ticky cow should 
never -be allowed on a railroad train in 
the United States, If ticky cattle should 
be placed on trains and unloaded in free 
territory, he said, the owner should pay 
for disinfection and any loss because of 
their ticky condition. He said that the 
“cow peddler” is another enemy »f the 
cattle industry of this country. 

Robert: Seals, field representative for 
the Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, de- 
clared himself in favor of not only state- 
wide tick eradication, but of nation-wide 
tick eradication. 

Attendance at the meeting included 
all of the inspectors in charge of the 
work in Southern States and a number 
of men representing state and other or- 
ganizations: among whom, in addition 
to those previously mentioned, were: R. 
W. Stores, of the Florida Livestock Sani- 
tary Board; Dr. Hudson Chadwick, of 
the Mississippi Livestock Sanitary 
Board; Dr. E. Pegram Flower, Louisi- 
ana State Veterinarian; Dr. C. A. Cary, 
Alabama State Veterinarian; Dr. R. W 
Gow, Arkansas State Veterinarian ; and 
Dr. Wm. Moore, representing the state 
live-stock organization of North Caro- 
lina. 
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SUCCESSFUL VETERINARIAN MUST 

“KEEP ABREAST OF THE TIMES” 

EW YORK CITY, October 11.—‘Time 

bringeth about many a change.” No 
more conclttsive evidence of the truth of 
this adage can possibly be submitted than 
by a review of the activities in the field of 
the practicing veterinarian. 

In the last five years, especially, veteri- 
nary medicine has experienced a wonderful 
change. It has been a veritable revolution, 
the like of which no other profession has 
experienced. , 

Since first engaging in my present work, 
I have heard arguments pro and con re- 
garding the future prospects of the veteri- 
nary practitioner, and after all is “said, 


done, and heard,” I find that the opinions 
rendered are based on the status of local 
conditions. 

In the last six weeks I have had an ex- 
cellent. opportunity to judge of existing 
conditions with both the country and city 
practitioner. It is largely the older city 
man who bewails the prospects for the 
future, and who declares “the sun has set” 
on the profession, and that the prospects 
are nil. 

It is the rural practitioner, the one who 
has kept himself posted, who has been 
alive and progressive, who has attended 
meetings and has “seen and heard,” who 
holds that the profession is just coming 
into its own. 








Upper left hand: Dr. and Mrs. G. A. Johnson, of Sioux City, Ia., Dr. and Mrs. Wallace Eagle, of Kan- 
sas City, and Dr. Wright, of the Mulford Co., at Glenolden, Pa. Upper right hand: 
corner in the world, 42nd St. and 5th Ave., New York City. Lower left hand: Passing through a toll gate 
on the National Highway near Lancaster, Pa. Lower 
and Lts. J. H. McConeghy, Theo. Shondan, Wm. Peeler, Stephen Regan, Horst Schreck, and David McAus- 


lin at the Camp Did Remount. 





right hand: Capt. I. D. Turnham, commanding officer, 
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Swan-Myers Co. 


| Pharmaceutical and IY Laboratoriey 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of ' 


VETERINARY PRODUCTS 





15 Different Veterinary Biologicals. 
24 Special Veterinary Pharmaceuticals. 
50 Different tablet formulas for small animals. 
50 Different tablet formulas for large animals. 
24 Different Veterinary Hypodermic tablet formulas. 
35 Different Fluid Extracts for Veterinary Use. 
And_ in addition to the above, a complete line of Veterinary 


Elixirs, Syrups, Glycerites, Solutions, Spirits, Liniments, Blis- 
ters, Ointments, Compound Powders, Boluses, etc. 


All manufactured and completely standardized 
in our own Laboratories. 





We Also Manufacture More Than 2,000 Pharmaceutical 
and Biological Products for Human Use. 











United States Veterinary License No. United States Government License 
108. Issued by fhe Bureau of Animal No. 58, Issued by the U. S. Public 
Industry for the manufacture of Vet- Health Service for the manufacture 
erinary Biologicals. of Human Biologicals. 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S.A. 
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Buy Your Supplies in 
Indianapolis 


BECAUSE—lIndianapolis is an ideal distributing point; being with- 
in 60 miles of the geographical center of population of 
the United States. 

BECAUSE—It’s convenient. Indianapolis is more easily accessible 
for all parts of the country than any other large city 
in the United States. 

BECAUSE—You get service from Indianapolis. More than 165 
Mail and Express trains enter and leave the Indian- 
apolis Union Station every twenty-four hours, and 
even larger numbers of interurban cars carrying par- 
cel express. 

BECAUSE—Indianapolis, being a manufacturing city, has the Pos- 
tal and Express facilities to care for large emer- 
gency orders. 





Mail Your Order to Swan-Myers Company 





BECAUSE—You are assured prompt shipment. No delays are 
incurred by being out of the articles needed. You 
deal directly with the manufacturer. 

BECAUSE—-You are assured of pharmaceutical and biological 
products of the highest standard, made by college 
trained men and standardized by exacting scientific 
tests. 

BECAUSE—You get only freshly made preparations and not 
shop worn packages. 

BECAUSE—Otur shipping department is especially organized for 
taking care of mail order shipments. Your order 
will receive individual attention. 











Ask for our Complete Veterinary Catalogue—Prices Up to Date 
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At the left is shown the veterinary: hospital and garage of Dr. J. F. DeVine at Goshen, N 
Brenner are standing near the machine on the left. 


Mrs. DeVine and Mr. and Mrs, 
and commodious residence is shown at the right. 


I do not mean to infer, by the fore- 
going, that all city practitioners whom I! 
met expressed themselves that their day was 
done. Recently I have called upon a num- 
ber of men located in large cities, who told 
me that conditions with them were never 
better. And these men showed me their 
books to verify their statements. But these 
men like the successful country practitioner 
of today, were those who had kept pace 
with the times and were prepared for the 
revolution when it came. 

I spent four of the last six weeks-in New 
York City. In days gone by this wonder- 
ful city was the greatest place on earth 
for the practicing veterinarian. Fifteen 
years ago there were more high-class coach 
horses, thoroughbreds, running horses and 
draft horses in and around New York than 
in any other place under the sun. 

There .was a constant crying call for 
veterinarians to look after these thousands 
of animals. New York men were the 
busiest men in the- profession. In those 
days if a veterinarian did not take in $100 
to $150 in cash fees between morning and 
evening he considered the day a poor one. 
And he did not have to go out to get this 
business either—it was all brought to him. 

It is pretty safe to predict that city prac- 
titioners of the future will never know 
the active and prosperous days that Drs. 
Ellis, Coates, Liautard} David Cochran, 
S. K. Johnson, Leighton and the late 
lamented Harry D. Gill, of New York City, 
Shepherd, of Sheepshead Bay, and George 
Breon, Ackerman, McKinney and Henshew 
knew in the heyday of their time. 








2. a, an 
Dr. DeVine’s handsom: 


New York, however, claims much of 
veterinary interest today. For instance, it 
is the home of the wealthiest veterinarian 
in America. The man who has the best 
practice in the country is located in New 
York, and the only cat and dog cemetery 
in the country is located there. It is th: 
home of many of the profession’s grand 
old men and in New York, Dr. Alexander 
Liautard founded America’s first veterinary 
college. 

But there are no more high-class coach 
horses in New York; the auto truck is fast 
displacing the draft horse; garages have 
supplanted the livery barn. Aside from th: 
two magnificent hospitals maintained by 
the Humane Societies, there is not a sing) 
up-to-the-minute veterinary infirmary it 
New York. And aside from those practi- 
tioners who are specializing in small-anima! 
practice there does not remain a giganti: 
local practice. And what is true of New 
York might well serve as a criterion fo: 
the other larger cities. 

Again I declare that I do not contend 
that the city practice generally “is shot 
Immediate conditions, chiefly the great lul! 
in building operations, have had a great dea! 
to do with slackening of city practice. But 
there is today and always will be, room i 
the city forthe clean, up-to-date, capabl: 
veterinarian. 

Not so many years ago, the veterinariar 
who chose the country as a place to eke 
out an existence, was considered prett) 
generally as making a most fatal mistake 
But just a few days ago I called on a man 
who is located in a small village and ye' 
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“CHAMPION” 


Hog-Cholera Syringes 


The adaptability of these syringes for Hog Cholera work is proven by 
the steadily increasing demand. 

They are equipped with our new Patented Corrugated Packing, which 
reduces the friction between the barrel and plunger to a minimum. 
This packing may be expanded or contracted at any point in the barrel. 

Champion Syringes are made’in eleven sizes, ranging from 2 c.c. to 
80 c.c. 

A Veterinary Catalog will be sent you upon request. 


Becton, Dickinson & Co. 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
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times to the principles of honesty and fair- 
ness, having a due regard to ethics at all 
times and “keeping abreast of the times.” 
Dr. DeVine graduated from the American 
Veterinary College, twenty years ago. He 
claims the unique distinction of having won 
gold medals for passing both the best 
theoretical and practical examination at 
the finish of his schooling. He served as 
assistant to Dr. Roscoe Bell in Brooklyn 
the first five years following his gradua- 
tion and then located in practice at Rhein- 
beck, N. Y., where he remained one year 
and then moved to Goshen where he has 
been ever since. All was not sunshine and 
roses during Dr. DeVine’s early days at 
Goshen, but he had determination and his 
superior ability was soon recognized by 
the live stock owners of his section. 
Today, Dr. DeVine has a nation-wide 
AT THE CAMP BOWIE REMOUNT. reputation of being one of the few authori- 
Capt. Beckham, Lt. Dutro and Capt. Booth ties in this country on the subject of cattle 
f f diseases. He is, himself, a breeder of 
he enjoys one of the most lucrative prac- purebred cattle and owns some of the best 
tices in the United States. Dr. John Holsteins and Jerseys in the East. His 
Francis DeVine is the man and Goshen, veterinary hospital is one of the most 


N. Y., is his abode. Like all other suc- Complete, best arranged and _ most 
elaborately equipped I’ve been in. He has 


we : 
come tng enigaal whom I've orcad Dr. every known modern instrument, and if 
DeVine attained his goal by rendering eff- there is one thing he is “cranky” about it 
cient service to his clients, adhering at all is cleanliness. His entire establishment, 























| Incrodé Your Serum Practice 


by Using Corn States Serum plus Corn States Service 
Write for Our Latest Bulletin Vol. 4, No. 2. 
It tells you all about 


NECROBACILLOSIS 


and its relation to Hog Cholera 


Write for price, literature and “Our Service Plan to Increase Your Business.” 


CORN STATES SERUM COMPANY 


Sold Veterinarians Exclusively U. S. Veterinary License No. 98 


44th Ave. and U St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Box 346 South Side 
Iowa Branch: CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, 109 South 16th Street 


DISTRIBUTERS DISTRIBUTERS 
FY ad bs Sag -Bristol onk _—— Ohio. Wells-Yeager-Best Co., LaFayette, Ind. 
Wm, D. Duncan, Wayne Pharmacy, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Decatur Drug Co. Decatu D Cc Lansi Mich. 
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AT THE CAMP BOWIE REMOUNT. 
Lts. Rennie, Douglas and Cripe. 


hospital, equipment, yards, barn, hay loft, 
etc., are as clean as a whistle all the time. 
And Dr. DeVine is a busy man. He em- 
ploys several assistants the year around. 
Despite the many demands on his time, he 
finds ample time to read all that is im- 
portant in veterinary literature and attend 
important veterinary meetings. 

Evidence of the high esteem in which 
Dr. DeVine is held is shown by the many 


Continental Serum 
Laboratories Co. 


Producers of 
Anti Influenza Bacterin 
6 vials $1.00, 12 vials $2.00 
| vial 20 c.c. (10 doses) $1.50 
Abortus Bacterin 
4 vials (1 treatment) 
8 vials (1 treatment) 
16 vials (1 treatment) 
50 treatments, per treatment 
Navel-Ill Bacterin 
6 vials (2 c.c.) $1.00, 12 vials $2.00 
| vial (20 cc.) 10 doses $1.50 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia 

Two products for cattle and swine 

6 ampules $1.00, 12 ampules $2.00 
I-vial (20 cc.) 10 doses $1.50 
Colon Bacterin 

6 ampules $1.00, 12 ampules $2.00 
| vial (20 c.c.) 10 doses $1.50 
Sold by Veterinarians only. 

Write, Phone or Wire your orders. 


Continental Serum Laboratories Co. 


Muscatine, Iowa 
U. S. VETERINARY LICENSE No. 21 


Lts. Walter C. 


times he has been honored by election to 
high positions by various organizations. He 
= past president of the New York State 

eterinary Society and of the United States 
Live Stock Sanitary Association. He 
served as state veterinarian of New York 
for two years and represented the State 
Department of Agriculture at important 
meetings and conferences for some ten 
years. He has always been active in the 
A. V. M. A. work and was resident state 
secretary of that association for three 
years. 

With his wife, two sons and one daughter, 
Dr. DeVine lives in a very attractive home 
adjoining his hospital and dairy barn in 
Goshen. 

In the same village of Goshen, the 
British government maintains one of the 
its largest remount depots, of which Major 
L. Tate is in command. Capt. C. W. 
Cartwright is the senior veterinarian. Capt. 
J. J. Murison is his chief aide and Drs. J. G. 
Long, R. C. Rutan, J. F. Kane and E. J. 
Balliet are civilian veterinarians stationed 
there. The remount is attractively laid out 
and well kept and the boys in charge are 
a most congenial, jolly lot. 

Enroute from Philadelphia to New York 
I visited the Camp Did Remount Depot. 
Here Capt. Prouse and his quintet of aides 
have one of the best appearing depots in 


IN TRAINING AT CAMP GREENLEAF 
Buck, a H. Cripe and J. M. 
ailey. 
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the country. The hospitals are by far the 
cleanest I have seen. An interesting fea- 
ture of the depot is that streets and 
thoroughfares are named in honor of profn- 
inent veterinarians. Among the avenues 
are Law, Pearson, Williams, Marshall and 
Merillat. 

Not far from Camp Dix near Princeton, 
N. Y., I visited the Animal Industry 
Laboratory of the Rockefeller Institute. 
Four veterinarians are attached to this in- 
stitution, with Dr. Theobald Smith, 
formerly of the B. A. I. in charge. Here 
some of the broadest and most important 
experimental work the profession has ever 
known is being done. 

I had a very pleasant chat with Dr. Mc- 
Neil, state veterinarian, of New Jersey, 
in his office, in Trenton. Dr. McNeil re- 
ports veterinary conditions in his state to 
be highly satisfactory and highly encourag- 
ing. Pure-bred cattle herds are constantly 
increasing and there is a steady influx of 


sheep and swine. 
I. C. BRENNER. 


Dr. W. M. Robertson, who for the past 
two years has been assisting Dr. P. C. Bal- 
lou, of Piper City, Ill, has received an ap- 
pointment as meat inspector at Omaha. 


INTERESTING MEETING OF NEW 
YORK CITY V. M. A. 

The first fall meeting of the New York 
City Veterinary Medicial Association was 
held in Carnegie Laboratory, the evening 
of October 2nd, President Dr. Thos. Smith 
presiding. 

The program, as announced, consisted of 
an illustrated lecture on “Tuberculosis 
Control,” by Dr. Burton Rogers; a paper 
on “Food Supply Problems and the Vetcri- 
narian’s Responsibility,” by Dr. L. M. 
Steckel; and reports of the delegates to 
the A. V. M. A. and the New York State 
Veterinary Medical Society. 

Dr. Rogers showed some splendid lantern 
slides beginning with a series depicting 
the ravages and distress caused to the hu- 
man family by the awful scourge, tubercu- 
losis. The slides demonstrated that much 
of this suffering and sorrow could be * 
traced to neglect in suppressing the disease 
in cattle, and Dr. Rogers contended that 
a simple test of locating open cases of 
bovine tuberculosis would be to allow hogs 
to follow the cattle, tagging the hog as it 
left the farm for the slaughter house, so 
that each individual hog found to be at all 
affected with tuberculosis could be traced 
to its origin and so to the source of in- 
fection. This would automatically locate 








EUPINOL 


STANDARD 





Contains: Camphor Oil, Euca- 
lyptus Oil, Pine Oil, Thymol and 
Cresol; combined in correct pro- 

ortions with an emulsifacient 


ase. 


—valuable in veterinary prac- 
tice as an antiseptic, antipy- 
retic, analgesic, anti-periodic. 
Highly satisfactory as an anti- 
septic in surgical procedures; 
also a most efficient deodor- 
ant and disinfectant. 


Price, per gallon 
Five-galion can 


Write for literature. 


THE STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


A Manual of 


POISONOUS PLANTS 
Dr. L. id; Patninel 


Professor of Botany, lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


A very complete accurate and useful ref- 
erence work. Part I contains ten chapters 
cn the various plant poisons and their ef- 
fects on man and animal, a classification of 
poisons, and other valuable information. 
Part II is an economic botany, covering 
practically the whole United States and 

ing the qualities and uses of practically 
all plants used by man. Appended ‘s a cata- 
logue of poisonous plants, a bibliography 
(50. pp.) and a full index.—American Library 
Ai on Book List. : 


The greatest work of ite kind ever pub- 


lished—977 pages, numerous illustrations, 11 
plates. Price, $7.50. 


- Special Offer 
For -a limited time I will supply 
readers of this Journal this work at 
$5.00 net, (sent prepaid for 35 cents 
extra), a saving of 333%4%. 


L. H. Pammel 
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Hemorrhagic 





Septicemia Vaccines 








Hemorrhagic Septicemia Vaccine (Bovine) for Cattle 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia Vaccine (Ovine) for Sheep 
Mixed Vaccine for Swine 


FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 


Cattle,Sheep and Swine 





(CAREFULLY conducted investiga- 


tions, both in the laboratories and 
on lowa farms by Dr. Chas. Murray, Vet- 
erinarian Research Specialist of the Vet- 
erinarian Division of the lowa State Col- 
lege, have conclusively established the 
fact that through the use of a reliable 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia Vaccine it is 
possible to reduce the losses from this 
dreaded disease to almost a minimum. 
In herds where the disease is prevalent, 
it is best to treat the calves shortly after 
birth. By this method of treatment in 
herds, where the losses ran from 50 to 
almost 100 per cent before the vaccine 
was used, the losses have been reduced 
materially and in many instances the 
disease has been eliminated. 


EMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA in 
sheep hasbeen very prevalent dur- 
ing the past year in Colorado, Nebraska, 
Iowa and other mid-west states. Wher- 
ever the vaccine was used the losses 
were immediately stopped. This was 
especially true in Colorado, where a Vet- 
erinarian from the State College con- 
ducted the field tests and administered 
the vaccine. 

Mixed Vaccine for swine is especially 
prepared for the prevention of Hem- 
orrhagic Septicemia and Mixed Infec- 
tions in swine and has given very good 
results in the field. 

We recommend the use of a liberal 
dosage, thus 4 cc per animal. The price 
is 10 cents per dose. 


Send for booklet, “Hemorrhagic Septicemia and Its Prevention” 





WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE YOUR ORDERS TO 


PURITY BIOLOGICAL LABORATORIES 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





Government War Tax of 2% Must Be Added to Prices Quoted 
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Germ Free Blackleg Vaccine 


(A Natural Aggressin Product) 








The Greatest Discovery of the Twentieth Century 


Worked Out by Our Dr. Haslam and Associates 
at the Kansas State Agricultural College 


T is a natural aggressin made from ERM FREE BLACKLEG VACC 


the juices of the infected parts of (the natural aggressin product) |: 
calves which have died from Blackleg been used in the most severe field 
within 48 hours after they have been in- Suir mnowe thin, then year, in loca! 
oculated with a pure culture blackleg h h q Ppernee 
virus. The filtered juices are tested for Where the powderand peliet forms | 
sterility by the various tests prescribed have failed to immunize the cattle, 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry, U.S. to date we have never had a repor' « 
-teapend pare of pe rteranetn = wil ll a healthy animal treated with Germ | « 
ity and potency on animals. Everydose pj. ckleg Vaccine dvi £ Blackles 
of Germ Free Blackleg Vaccine: is ackleg Vaccine dying of Blackleg. 
thoroughly standardized. Price 25 cents per dose of 5 cc. 


Send for booklet, “New Method of Preventing Blackleg”’ 








WHAT GERM FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE WILL DO 


1—One treatment gives lasting immunity on calves four months of age « 
older; thus no revaccination every three or four months. 

2—Carefully compiled records on thousands of cattle treated with Germ Fre: 
Blackleg Vaccine would warrant the statement, “Once treated always immune. 

3—Being a Germ Free Product, it is absolutely free from blackleg germs i: 
any form. It cannot produce Blackleg, thus no chance for losses followin 
vaccination such as often times happen where the powder or pellet forn 
are used. 











WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE YOUR ORDERS TO 


PURITY BIOLOGICAL LABORATORI'S 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














Government War Tax of 2% Must Be Added to Prices Quoted 
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Mixed Vaccine for Swine 


Prevents 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia and 














Mixed Infection in Swine 





vi N acute outbreak of Hemorrhagic Septicemia or Swine 
\ Plague among pure bred show hogs at the recent Sioux 
City Interstate Fair was quickly and effectually stopped by 
the prompt use of this Vaccine, thus saving many valuable 
animals. Practically all of the so-called "Breaks" following 
Hog Cholera vaccination are in fact due to Swine Plague and 
Mixed infections. Many up-to-date Veterinarians are conserv- 
ine the Hog Industry by using this vaccine at the time of Hog 
Cholera vaccination, thereby preventing losses and saving 


revaccination. 


The dosage is large, 4 c. c. for each animal, twice the 
size of the dose generally recommended, thus stopping out- 
breaks and immunizing against further spread of disease. 


Give this Mixed Vaccine a trial and satisfy yourself and 
clients. Price 10 cents per dose. 


Send for Booklet, ‘Hemorrhagic Septicemia and Its Prevention’’ 








WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE YOUR ORDERS TO 


PURITY BIOLOGICAL LABORATORIES 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








Government War Tax of 2% Must Be Added to Prices Quoted 
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Anti-Hog Cholera 


Serum 

















To the Veterinary Profession: 





Nothing Succeeds Like Success] 








E wish to thank our many friends 
for their liberal patronage during 
the years 1915-16-17. To you, and you 
alone, belongs the credit for making our 
serum the most extensively used serum 
in the world. Other serum producers re- 
iterate with pride the fact that they pro- 
duced one-fourth or one-third or one-half 
as much as the Purity Company did. 
There are reasons why our serum sales 
have increased so rapidly from year to 
year: 

First—Practically every veterinarian 
who has used our serum is still using it 
and boosting it. They have learned by 
actual experience that it is a quality prod- 
uct and always gives good results. 

Second—Critical veterinarians who 
were not entirely satisfied with other 
makes of serum have been daily joining 
the large and ever increasing army of 
our serum users. 


1915 we made and sold 8,869,005 cc. 
1916 we made and sold 24,801,005) ce. 
1917 we made and sold 35,027,008 ce. 


Our 1918 sales to date are 50 per cent 
over those for the same months of !917, 





PURITY MOTTO: 


Not Always the Cheapest but 
Always the Best. 





FOUR THINGS TO REMEMBER: 


We produce every drop of serum 
sell. 

It is made and tested under Gove 
ment supervision. 

We sell our products in accorda 
with the laws and regulations of 
state in which used. 

All orders filled the same day recei: 





We want good, reliable agents in 
unoccupied territory. 





WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE YOUR ORDERS TO 


PURITY BIOLOGICAL LABORATORI: 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
The World’s Largest Producers of High Test Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 





Indiana Agents: Purity Serum Company of Indiana, 401 Saks Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Government War Tax of 2% Must Be Added to All Serum Sales 
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Laboratories and Laboratory 


Methods 


When laboratories and laboratory methods are being discussed by 
scientific men who know what they are talking about, The Cutter 
Laboratory of Berkeley, California, has more than “honorable 


mention.” 


It stands out as “The Laboratory That Knows How”—not only how 
to conduct laboratory processes, by reason of its twenty years’ de- 
votion to the production of “‘Biologics Only,”” but— 


It also knows how to stand four-square on the proposition that there 
is only one best way to do a thing, and that is the only way think- 
able or permissible, regardless of extra cost in time and material. 


That is why we do not compete in time or in price with laboratories 
which make autogenous vaccines ‘while you wait.” 


With a variety of culture media which is amazing in the delicate shading 

off and gradation of one into another, we coax into vigorous 
growth organisms that either quickly die, or grow feebly, when 
cultured on the unfavorable soil of the stereotyped forms of media 


in general use. 


So, whether it is an autogenous or regular stock vaccine, or whether it 
is one of the serums, specify “‘Cutter’s,"’ and you will get the best 


that experienced specialization and conscientious endeavor can 
make. 


Veterinary Vaccines and Serums are prepared with the same care and 
scientific skill as products for Human use and are uniformly de- 


pendable. 


Bacterial Count of Cutter Vaccines, or Bacterins, is in the vaccine, not 
on the label, and the same may be said of the organisms repre- 
sented. We have examined Vaccines of absurdly high count (on 
the labels) which not only did not contain within billions of the 
count claimed, but also did not contain the organisms called for 


by the label. 


Specify “‘Cutter’s” always, but better still, order direct from The Cutter 
Laboratory, Berkeley, California, or Chicago, Illinois. You will 
get products true to label, made by 


“The Laboratory That Knows How” 
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the infected herds, making simple the 
further detection of the -individual bovine 
animal, or animals, that were spreading 
the virus, so that such animal, or animals, 
might be properly segregated and their 
products so handled as to prevent the 
repetition of the endless trail of infection 
that is constantly going on among our 
herds and flocks. The doctor supported 
his contention of the great prevalence of 
tuberculosis in swine by quoting last year’s 
statistics of the B. A. I., showing that the 
Federal inspectors found approximately 
4,000,000 swine showing tuberculosis lesions 
on. postmortem, about 93 per cent of them 
being infected in the submaxillary glands. 
Figuring that most hogs are slaughtered 
at less than one year of age and estimating 
the number that are slaughtered without 
inspection, it is Dr. Roger’s opinion that 
approximately 10,000,000 swine are infected 
annually by cattle. He believes that the 
pig test as to the fitness of cow’s milk in 
the raw state, for human consumption, is a 
most accurate one. 

Dr. Roger’s paper was received with 
much interest and was discussed by Drs. 
Berns, Hoskins, McKinne,y Noback, Gan- 
nett and DeVine. 

Dr. Steckel’s paper was in the nature of 
a review and forecast of what the veterinary 


profession has done and may do for the 
successful prosecution of the war. He 
pointed to some of the factors involved 
in this great crisis and how the food sup- 
ply is of paramount importance. He spoke 
of the great destruction of food material 
by predatory animals and the statistics that 
he presented of this phase showed clearly 
that this form of food waste has been 
shamefully neglected in times of peace and 
plenty. 

While the control of these wastes must 
largely fall under civil government, still 
the veterinarian as an adviser, occupies an 
important post. The opposite is true, how- 
ever, in the matter of communicable dis- 
eases in our domestic animals. Whether 
in army or in civil life, the prevention and 
control of these diseases are the veteri- 
narian’s duty. In concluding he urged that 
the veterinary profession do all they can 
to stimulate and increase the breeding of 
pure-bred live stock. 

In commenting on Dr. Steckel’s paper, 
Dean Hoskins spoke spiritedly of the great 
part the veterinary profession should play 
in the production and husbanding of the 
animal industry, but deplored the fact that 
under existing conditions the number of 
veterinarians available is not at all 
adequate. 
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Dr. Berns, as a delegate to the A. V. 
M. A., stated that he believed all things 
considered and taking into account the 
many unusual conditions this year that in- 
terfered with the members of the profes- 
sion attending the national meeting that 
on the whole the attendance was good. One 
thing that seemed strange to the Doctor 
who practiced equine medicine, largely, 
for many years, was to:see on our pro- 
gram that the hog stood about par with 
the horse, if anything a little in the lead. 
He mentioned several papers of particular 
merit and interest, among them being Dr. 
Mohler’s and Dr. Mayo’s. Of especial in- 
terest to him was the information on bur- 
satti, or summer sores, and the pathology 
of spavin. 

Following Dr. Berns, a most entertaining 
address was given by Mr. Brenner of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
Mr Brenner has now traveled 32,000 miles 
in his old “Reo” from Northwest to South- 
east and from coast to coast, and has called 
upon more veterinarians than perhaps all 
other men combined, since the time of 
Hypocrates. It is needless to tell those 
who know Brenner that in using up his 
gasoline he has at the same time caused 
more of the profession to part with their 
money cheerfully for books or subscriptions 


for the Journal, than probably any man will 
ever do again. When Brenner gets after 
you to sell you a book or a subscription 
you may as well hand it over—he will get 
it any way. 

The Society was glad to have Mr. Bren- 
ner’s views of the profession as a whole, 
and as was expected he told how the pro- 
fession in some parts of the country was 
not as prosperous as we would like but in 
other parts was extremely prosperous. As 
a whole he gave as his judgment that the 
profession is fast forging ahead; that its 
personnel compares favorably with that of 
any other profession, and that in compari- 
son it is making faster strides toward the 
ideal than most other professions. 

J. F. DEVINE. 

Goshen, N. Y. 


Dr. H. H. Cohonour, Bismarck, N. Dak., 
inspector in charge of field veterinarians of 
North and South Dakota, also of the B. A. 
I., has been spending some time at Wolsey, 
S. Dak., investigating a disease among 
horses which has been causing many deaths. 


Dr. R. S. Long, of Upham, N. Dakota, 
has recently been appointed state sanitary 
inspector. 
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180 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


GUAIALYPTOL 


Once in a great while you come across a preparation that stands out most prom- 


inently on account of its particular qualifications to accomplish certain results. 


Such 





a preparation is GUAIALYPTOL. Specially indicated in Bronchitis, Laryngitis, 
Pharyngitis, Oedema Glottidis, Influenza, Distemper, and catarrhal conditions of the 
Respiratory and Intestinal tracts. Economical; and profitable to dispense in solution. 
Composed of Guaiacol, Eucalyptus Oil, Camphor Oil, Cresol or Cresylic Acid, and 
Saponaceous Oils perfectly combined. 


PRICE: Pint, $1.25; 5-Pts., $4.50; Gallon, $6.00. 


BIOLOGICS 


We also have a full line of Veterinary BIOLOGICS of standard Quality, pro- 
duced under U. S. Government License: 

Our prices are most reasonable and our Service is excellent. Write for our 
current Price List. When ordering through dealers please SPECIFY “EUCO”. 
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ANTHRAX FROM SHAVING BRUSHES 

In a recent issue of “Public Health Re- 
ports,” a report is made of the occurence of 
a number of cases of anthrax in the army, 
traceable to infected shaving brushes. In 
England among 19 civilian cases reported 
from June 1915, to October, 1916, 14 were 
due to infected shaving brushes, a new brush 
having been used in each case before the 
malignant pustules appeared, virulent an- 
thrax having been found not only on the 
patient’s brush but on similar brushes from 
the same wholesaler. Of 33 cases among 
the English troops at home and in France, 
21 died. It is disconcerting to note that 
some of the infected brushes were made 
from hair which had presumably been ais- 
infected in accordance with requirements. 
The horsehair from China and Siberia 
seemed to be principally involved, especially 
the gray or yellowish hair and imitation bad- 
ger hair; some of the dirty infected hair had 
been incorrectly invoiced as “goat’s hair.” 
Hog bristles seemed to be free from an- 
thrax. It is thought that the great demand 
for brushes and the interference with usual 
trade channels has led to a letting down of 
the bars on the part of manufacturers and 
carelessness on the part of new manufac- 
turers not familiar with the danger from an- 
thrax. Black or thoroughly dyed hair seems 


to have been disinfected thoroughly. the 
infection in the lighter colors being evident- 
ly due to a tendency to use insufficient heat 
in the disinfection process. 


HORSE ABATTOIRS PLANNED 


While approximately 333,000 head of cat- 
tle were shipped out of Montana last year, it 
is estimated that the number of cattle 
shipped in 1918 will not exceed 125,000. State 
veterinarian, Dr. Butler, has suggested to 
Food Administrator Hoover a plan worked 
out by the Montana food administration 
committee for the establishment of horse 
abattoirs and packing houses to facilitate 
the use of western range horses as food. It 
is not the purpose of the committee to at- 
tempt to introduce horseflesh as food in 
the West, but it is pointed out that in the 
large cities of the East there is a demand for 
horse meat, and that many useless light- 
weight range horses might be utilized in this 
manner, thus increasing the food supply, 
clearing the ranges for beef cattle and sheep, 
as well as benefiting financial conditions in 
the West. 


Dr. L. C..McElhaney, of Burke, S. D., 
was recently married to Miss Edith Adanis, 
at Lake Andes, S. D. 
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Be Sure 


That the following is on the label of every 
bottle of serum and virus that you purchase 





Produced under U. S. Veterinary License No. 10 





This insures you of a product produced in 
a modern plant, located on THE W-O 
FARM, and equipped with every known 
convenience to insure sanitation. 


Sold only by ourselves and reliable distributors 


The Wichita Oklahoma Serum Co. 


Wichita, Kansas 


Branch Office 


- Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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NECROBACILLOSIS 
IN SWINE 


Infections That It Usually Accompanies and 
Its Rational Treatment 





Necrobacillosis rarely ever occurs in swine uncomplicated. The Bacillus 
Necrophorus gains admission to the intestines, air passages, lungs or skin, 
through abrasions or other congested or inflamed areas where the tissue resist- 
ance has been diminished. This bacillus is usually associated with such other 
organisms as the Staphylococcus, Colon Bacillus, Pneumococcus, Bacillus 
Suispestifer or the Bacillus Suisepticus. 
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The Eagle Company for several years has investigated and come to the conclusion 
that there are diseases existing among hogs other than hog cholera. And due to these 
investigations have caused experiments to be carried out under the observation of our 
staff of veterinarians and laboratory experts, also the practicing veterinarians in the 
field. And in all these investigations the results have been practically the same. These 
investigations have been along the line of prevention and treatment through the use 
of the Eagle Mixed Infection Bacterin for Swine. We have found, and are therefore 
recommending, when a veterinarian uses serum and virus on a herd of hogs infected 
or exposed to hog cholera, the use of Eagle Mixed Infection Bacterin will re- 
duce the death rate in such herds 2 to 8 percent. We have also found that the vaccinat- 
ing of such herds without the use of the Eagle Bacterin results in the so-called Necro- 
bacillosis or Mixed Infection of Swine in a great number of animals recovering from 
cholera. 
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TREATMENT 


The treatment therefore consists of strict sanitation, feeding of pure, clean, soft food, 
a good supply of pure water and the subcutaneous injection of 2 cc. of Eagle Mixed 
Infection Bacterin for Swine followed in three days with a second injection in those 
animals still showing symptoms. 


Eagle Mixed Infection Bacterin for Swine 5-dose vial 85c 
10-dose vial $1.50 


Eagle Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin 5-dose vial 85c 
10-dose vial $1.50 


Eagle products are produced under U. S. Veterinary License Number 129, and are 
guaranteed to be sterile. 


Order From Any of the Following: 
THE EAGLE BIOLOGICAL & SUPPLY CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


DR. W. G. COOK, Findlay, Ohio. 
DR. P. M. COOK, or DR. O. D. MADDUX, Washington C. H., Ohio 
DR. B. M. GOODMAN, 305 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE EAGLE LABORATORIES 


512 Portsmouth Bldg., Huron Park, Kansas City, Kans. 
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THE STATUS OF THE HORSE 

Notwithstanding the gloomy future pre- 
dicted for the horse nearly a century ago 
when it was feared the railroad would super- 
sede the horse, the railroads, the bicycle and 
the automobile have failed to lessen the 
demand for horses; in fact, since he was 
first separately counted in the census of 
1850, his number has increased from 4,366,- 
719 on farms in that year to 10,357,488 in 
1880, to 18,267,020 in 1900, and to 19,833,- 
113 in 1910 and the estimate for 1918 is 21,- 
563,000. 

While the displacement of horses by the 
electrification of street cars was enormous 
still the numbers kept on increasing. It is 
clear that automobiles do not displace the 
horse to the extent that might be exected 
at first thought, for, except on the farm, 
the bulk of men who own and use auto- 
mobiles would not otherwise own horses. 
The motor truck, however, is a different 
matter. It is estimated that every motor 
truck displaces three horses. Probably the 
displacement of horses from this source 
would amount to several million horses. 
The possibilities of the farm tractor in this 
connection is as yet a matter of conjecture, 
it has so far effected no perceptible dis- 
placement of horses throughout the country 
as a whole. 

Since the autumn of 1914, the demand for 
horses for war purposes has been growing 
rapidly. In the first year of the war the ex- 
portation of horses amounted to 289,340, 
the second, 357,553, in the third year 278,- 
674, and during the past year our own army 
has required a large number of horses. 

The average price for horses at the farm, 
all ages and conditions included is less than 
four years ago, and even eight years ago. 
Since 1897 horse prices at the farm had risen 
from $31.51 to $111.46 by 1911, the highest 
average in 58 years. The price declined, 
however, to $101.00 in 1916, and then went to 
$104.28 in 1918, apparently due to the war 


demand. The decline in prices is attributed 
to “gasoline,” although it has failed to cause 
a decline in the number of horses. 


One of the buildings of the: Kansas City 
Veterinary College is being used as bar- 
racks for the S. A. T. C. of the Kansas 
City Polytechnic High chool. The build- 
ing houses upwards of two hundred stud- 
ents. 


The monthly meeting of the Central Ohio 
Veterinary Medical Association was held 
October 1, at Bellefontaine. The meeting 
was well attended, Drs. Davis and York, of 
the B. A. L., being among the speakers. 


Dr. Paul Kendall, a graduate of the Mc- 
Killip Veterinary College, located at Ed- 
wardsville, Ill, died recently from pneu- 
monia just two weeks after his marriage. 


INFLUENZA CAMPAIGN IN INDIANA 


All deputies of the state veterinary de- 
partment and all veterinarians in the state 
of Indiana are called upon to co-operate 
in the campaign against influenza among 
horses and mules which has been launched 
simultaneously with the campaign against 
influenza among human beings. A farm to 
farm canvas is being made to locate any 
cases of influenza which may exist. The 
seat of the trouble is said to be in the 
northwest part of the state where army 
horses are being shipped through. 


THE HORSE IN THE WAR 

It is gratifying to know that skilled veteri- 
nary work was responsible for returning 
wounded and worn horses to the front last 
year valued at over £24,000,000. The horse in 
war still awaits adequate treatment by the 
magazine article writer. One of the causes of 
Napoleon’s disaster in Russia was lack of care 
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OUR FACTORY 


ON A 


WAR WORK BASIS 


Ninety per cent of the capacity of our fac- 
tory at the present and for the next several 
months will be devoted exclusively to gov- 
ernment work in the manufacture of our ap- 
proved surgical restraint appliances. 


Our stock on hand will of course take care 
of the present needs of our patrons, but after 
it is exhausted we shall be unable to fill more 
than a small portion of the civilian demands 
for operating tables, stocks, slings, hopples, 
operating hoods, chloroform muzzles, etc., 
and that we may give our patrons the very 
best service possible under the circum- 
stances, we ask that they advise us of their 
needs as far in advance as possible. 


Veterinary Specialty Co. 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
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of his horses. They were so ill tended that 
his cavalry could never more than trot, and 
thousands of animals were lost in a single 
night. At the crossing of the Dneiper there 
were no tools to “rough” their shoes, and they 
rolled to death down the icy banks. “God has 
made Napoleon forget that there was a win- 
ter here,” said the Cossacks.—Veterinary 
News. 


KILLED IN AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT 


Dr. D. A. Holmes, of Dadeville, Ala., died 
Sept. 8,as the result of serious injuries re- 
ceived two days previous, in an automobile 
accident which occurred while he was on 
the way to attend a call. The steering rod 
of the car pulling loose, the car went over 
a steep embankment, through a wire fence, 
and was wrecked against a tree. Internal 
injuries caused the death. The Doctor was 
a native of Illinois, was a pioneer in the 
profession in Alabama and was held in high 
esteem in his vicinity. 


Dr. A. Kushner, formerly manager of the 
Fowler Serum Co., Kansas City, Kans., has 
resigned his position in order to engage 
in private practice and has located at War- 
rensburg, Mo. 


EDITS VETERINARY COLUMN 


Dr. Harry Evenson, formerly in the goy- 
ernment service but now located at Sacred - 
Heart, Minn., has become a “column con- 
ductor”, editing a “Veterinary Column” in 
the Renville County Journal, in which he 
answers queries and gives helpful suggestions 
in veterinary matters. 





BULL HAD TASTE FOR JEWELRY 


Dr. Curtis L. Ivey, of San Marcos, Texas, 
relates an interesting experience which he 
recently had when called to treat a valu. 
able bull that gave every indication of trau- 
matic pericarditis. As prognosed, the ani- 
mal died, and at autopsy a valuable jeweled 
scarf pin was found, which had punctured 
the rumen and penetrated the heart, caus- 
ing death. How, when, or where the animal 
had swallowed the pin was a mystery. 


The use of weed poison on railroad right- 
of-ways in the West is proving disastrous to 
cattle. Cattle breaking through fences and 
feeding on grass sprinkled with the solution of 
arsenic have developed arsenic poison, caus- 
ing the death of many animals. An investi- 
gation is being made by the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College. 
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Animal Industry. 


FOWLER Serum and Virus 
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MEETS SUMMARY JUSTICE 
J. S. Gwaltney, Wayne City, Illinois, was 
recently arrested, tried and: fined $25.00 for 
practicing without a license. Gwaltney, 
who is only eighteen years of age, is said 
to have had a large practice in and around 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Veteri- 
nary Association will be held January 22, 
23 and 24, 1919, at the Iowa State College, 
at Ames. The executive committee is mak- 
ing plans for a program which will make 
it worth while to attend this meeting. 


Wayne City. His office was closed by 
order of the court and he was ordered out 


af tows A number of B. A. I. men from Washing- 


ton, have been sent to Arkansas to assist 
in the hog cholera control work under the 
supervision of Dr. J. H. Bux. In order to 
render prompt service, men have been sta- 
tioned at Brinkley, Hope, and Fayetteville. 


Dr. G. L. Watters has been made assist- 
ant state veterinarian of Illinois, with head- 
quarters at El Paso. 


‘Dr. V. V. Shattuck, formerly of Brazil, 
Indiana, is now in the employ of the B. A. 
I, in the capacity of inspector at the Ar- 
mour packing plant at Omaha, Neb., doing 
his part to help supply “the boys over 
there” with good wholesome meat. 


Dr. G. W. Blanche, formerly in practice 
at Belle Plaine, Iowa, is now serving in 
the capacity of chief veterinarian of the 
Farmers Live Stock Insurance Company, at 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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TO THE WAR MOTHER 


Dr. A. S. Alexander, professor of veteri- 
nary science, University of Wisconsin and 
director of Division of Horse Breeding, 
Wisconsin Dept. of Agriculture, has two 
stars in his service flag, one of his sons 
being a lieutenant in 4th Division Cavalry, 
A. E. F., and the other a lieutenant with 
the field artillery at Camp McClellan. Ap- 
preciating to the full the sacrifice the 
mothers of the world are enduring, Dr. 
Alexander voices his sentiments in several 
poems, with the “War Mother” as the 
central theme. We regret that lack of 
space forbids us to reproduce these stirring 
patriotic verses, sufficient to say they are 
replete with the sentiment “Hats off! 
Mother, to thee.” 


Dr. Peter Hanson, formerly connected 
with the meat inspection division of the 
Municipal Health Bureau of Portland, Ore- 
gon, has recently been made assistant pro- 
fessor of therapeutics and physiology in 
the veterinary department of the State Col- 
lege of Washington, at Pullman, Washing- 


ton. 


Dr. and Mrs. F. B. Forsythe, of Jason- 
ville, Indiana, are buying Liberty Bonds to 
celebrate the arrival at their home on 


September 10 of an eleven-pound boy, Carl 
Grant. 


Dr. S. M. Apfelberg, formerly veteri- 
narian at the New York State Laboratory 
at Albany, resigned his position with that 
institution and has accepted a similar one 
with the Squibb Biological Laboratory at 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Dr. T. W. Corkey, formerly located at 
Urbana, IIll., has removed to Rantoul where 
he will occupy the offices previously occu- 
pied by Dr. A. E. Campbell. 


Dr. G. R. Stewart, formerly of Spokane, 
Washington, has recently located at Col- 
fax, in the same state. 


Dr. N. D. McQueen, of Latham, III., has 
removed to Mt. Pulaski, Ill, where he has 
taken over.the practice of Dr. Merriman. 


Dr. E. J. Packer, formerly of Parkers- 


burg, Iowa, has taken over the practice 
of Dr. Wilson, at Mechanicsville, Iowa. 


Dr. C. W. Clark has succeeded to the 


” practice of Dr. George J. Brossard at Ash- 


land, Wis. 
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Are You Getting Them? 
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Animal Cathartic 


Active, reliable and uni- 
form. 











Veterinarians who have 
used it the longest are the 
most enthusiastic about Bovo- 
lax. 


Put out in convenient pack- 
ages with detachable labels. 


Special offer: One-half doz- 
en FREE with an order for 
three dozen. 
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Soluble Iodine (Miller’s) 
An Ideal Iodine 


WHY should IODUM-MILLER, the 
Soluble Iodine, have a SPECIAL 
PLACE in the hand-bag or emer- 
gency case of EVERY VETER- 
INARIAN? 


BECAUSE as a first aid dressing to 
injury of any kind it has no superior. 


BECAUSE it is soluble in water and 
under no circumstances will precipi- 
tate elementary iodine. 


BECAUSE it is always ready for use 
and is always of the same strength. 


BECAUSE it has great germicidal 
power, being more efficient as a 
germicide than iodine tincture. 


BECAUSE it does not irritate to the 
extent that iodine tincture does, and 
when applied to the surface it is 
absorbed into the deep tissues. It 
is better tolerated by the stomach 
than any iodide and can be carried 
to large doses. One dram in an 
ounce of water a half hour before 
feeding gives a better therapeutic 
effect than 60 gr. potassium iodide. 


BECAUSE it is for external, internal, 
hypodermic or intravenous ‘use, and 
however used it gives all of the best 
action of iodine. 


Veterinarians find these statements 
true. Read this: 

I have given Soluble Iodine (Iodum- 
Miller) a sufficient trial to convince me 
that at laSt we have something that will 
give better results than vaccines and 
serums and far quicker. I have always 
been looking forward to finding some line 
of treatment that could be depended on 
and have tried almost everything under 
the sun with varying results. My clients 
want quick recoveries. . 

The two conditions in which I have used 
Soluble Iodine (Miller) with such marked 
success are influenza in its peculiar vary- 
ing types and greasy or eczematous hock. 
I will say I am gratified with the results. 

(Signed) John Stewart & Son. 
Bayswater Road, Rushcutters Bay, 
Sydney, Australia. 


Free sample on request. 

Soluble Iodine (Miller’s), 1 lb. bottle, 
$3.60; 5 Ib. bottle, $15.60; Postage or 
express additional if order is for less 
than $12.00. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE IODUM-MILLER Co. 


533 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 








QUESTIONS USED IN STATE EXAMI. 
NATION. 
Surgery 

1. Give the general principle of antiseptic 
wound treatment. 

2. Mention the indication for reopening 
of wounds. 

3. What is caries, and give treatment. 

4. Name ten important fistulas in domes- 
tic animals and give treatment for five. 

5. Give the symptoms and the diagnosis 
of pus in the guttural pouch. Describe 
method of opening it. 

6. Describe oesophagotomy. 

7. What diseases of the facial sinuses 
require surgical treatment? Give technic of 
trephining. 

8. What is bishoping a horse? Give 
method. 

9. Describe operation for poll-evil and 
give treatment. 

10. What is the object of caudal myoto- 
my? Describe the operation. 

Sanitary Science and Police 

1. Define “Sanitary Science and Police.” 

2. Tell in detail how to clean and disin- 
fect premises infected with glanders and tu- 
berculosis. 

3. What quarantine regulations on pub- 
lic stock yards would be necessary to con- 
trol hog cholera? 

4. Tell in detail how to dispose of a car- 
cass of an animal that has died of anthrax. 

5. What is necessary to eradicate tuber- 
culosis in a dairy herd? 

6. What are the essentials for interstate 
inspections. 

7. What is the best tuberculin test to 
give for interstate inspections? Why? 

8. How would you suppress shipping 
fever? 

9. Tell how to clean and disinfect public 
stock yards. 

10. How long should animals be held un- 
der quarantine when exposed to glanders? 
Anatomy 

1. What bones comprise the axial, the 
appendicular, and the splanchnic skeleton? 

2. How many bones does the skeleton 
of the horse contain? 

3. What is the panniculus carnosus? 

4. Give the origin and insertion of the 
biceps brachii. 

5. Give the origin, insertion, and action 
of the lateral digital extensor. 

6. Describe the peritoneum. 

7. Trace the right common carotid ar- 
tery. 

8. From without to within name in their 
order the meninges of the brain. 

9. Name the cranial nerves and give 
their functions. 

10. Name the structures cut through in 
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castrating a horse with the uncovered op- 
eration. 
Pathology 

1. Name the different kinds of tumors. 
Name the malignant ones. 

2, Name the types of inflammation. 

3. What is necrosis? Give cause. 

4, Give the pathological lesions of hog 
cholera. 

5. What benefit 
study of pathology? 
erinary practice? 

6. Name the different stages of pneumo- 
nia and give the pathological changes in 
each. 

7. What is fever? Give cause. 

8. Give .the pathology of hemorrhagic 
septicemia. 

9. State pathological fesions of oak-bud 
or leaf poisoning. 

10. Give the pathological lesions of acute 
enteritis. 


is derived from the 
What use is it in vet- 


Obstetrics 


1. Define obstetrics. Name five of the 
soft organs concerned in obstetrical anato- 


Describe the anatomy of the uterus of 
the cow, horse and bitch. 
3. Give the four chief functions of the 
generative system. 


4. Define fecundation, abortion, dystocia, 
eutocia. 

5. Define embryology, embryotomy, hy- 
drocephalus. 

6. Define orgasm. 

7. What diseases are likely to follow 
parturition ? 

8. Describe the umbilical cord and state 
its function, and the diseases that follow in 
early life. 

9. Give the four stages in the process of 
sexual generation. 

10. Name four of the most difficult pre- 
sentations. 

Chemistry 


1. Distinguish between chemistry and 
physics. 

2. Define the following terms: analysis, 
synthesis, atom, molecule, combustion. 

3. What is a metal? 

4. Give the symbol and atomic weight 
of each of the following elements: chlorine, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, potassium, so- 
dium. 

5. Write the chemical formula for (a) 
sulphuric acid; (b) nitric acid; (c) potas- 
sium iodide; (d) copperas; (e) epsom salts. 

6. Distinguish between hard and _ soft 
water. Under what conditions and how 
may hard water be made soft? 
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7%. Describe the usual method of prepar- 
ing laughing gas. 

8. What is copper sulphate? 
pared? 

9. Explain why the presence of free am- 
monia in drinking water is a sign of dan- 
ger. 

10. How should the contents of the 
stomach be examined for the presence of 
arsenic? 


How pre- 


Theory and Practice 

1. Tell how to treat an acute case of 
enteritis. 

2. Give the methods of vaccinating cat- 
tle against black leg and anthrax. 

3. Give the differential diagnosis of hem- 
orrhagic septicemia. Give treatment. 

4, Give in detail the different kinds of tu- 
berculin tests and state what constitutes a 
reaction. 

5. Tell how to make the various mallein 
tests. How to judge a reaction. 

6. Give treatment of cow with acute in- 
digestion. 

7. Give symptoms of acute Texas fever. 

8. Give in detail the procedure of the ad- 
ministering of the simultaneous treatment 
of hog cholera. 

9. Give diagnosis and treatment of an 
acute case of muscular rheumatism. 

10. Give diagnosis and treatment of azo- 
turia. 


Materia Medica 

1. Define the following: hypnotic, thera- 
peutic, alkaloid, synergist, anthelmintic. 

2. Write a prescription for a blistering 
ointment. Give full directions as to apply- 
ing and after-cure. 

3. Mention the chief uses of areca. 
Name two constituents of areca and their 
therapeutic uses. 

4. Give the physiological action, thera- 
peutic action of lobelia. 

5. Describe the treatment of a case of 
mammitis in a cow. 

6. Give the incompatibles and therapeut- 
ic action and uses of argenti-nitras. 

7. What is pilocarpine, its chief alka- 
loid? Give incompatibles, action, uses and 
doses. 

8. Outline treatment for dog with tape- 
worm. 

9. What is sugar of lead? 
uses, and dose of same. 

10. How do tinctures differ from spirits? 
Give example of each. 


Give action, 


Dr. John D. Trott, of Williamsport, Ind. 
suffered a severe stroke of paralysis recently. 
He had just finished making a call and was 
stricken while getting into his car to return 
home. It is feared that his entire right side 
is paralyzed. 
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Sioux Falls Serum Company 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Operating Under U. S. Veterinary License No. 11 


Producers of 


Carotid Bled Serum Only 


Give our serum a thorough trial and you 
will always be our customer. 


ONCE USED 
DR. W. R. LAIRD, 


Chief Veterinarian 


ALWAYS USED 
F. P. HALL, 


Manager 


Branch Office, Live Stock Exchange, Sioux City, Ia. 











BAY STATE RECORDS 

The state of Massachusetts claims that it 
has the most successful treatment yet de- 
vised for treating hog cholera, according 
to a recent report made by Dr. Lester H. 
Howard, commissioner of animal industry, 
who supports his claim by stating that of 
40,000 animals treated in infected herds 
during 1917, only 1.5 per cent died, the 
tate of death given by the U. S. government 
bureau for the same field being 13 to 15 
per cent. The Massachusetts record for 
preventive inoculation in herds in which 
no infection was apparent is remarkable, 
only four animals dying out of 20,000 treat- 
ed. The success of the work carried on 
under the direction of Dr. Edward A. Cahill, 
in charge of the eradication of disease in 
swine has attracted wide spread attention. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR N. Y. U. 

The New York State Veterinary College 
of New York University has just received 
from Miss Jennie Young of New York its 
first scholarship endowment of $5,000. Dean 
W. Horace Hoskins, in announcing the gift 
stated that, since New York State was al- 
teady provided for in that every assembly 
district is entitled to free tuition for one 
student, the money would be used for a 
Connecticut scholarship, providing four 


years’ free tuition. It will be known as the 
James L. Robertson Scholarship, in mem- 
ory of a cousin of Miss Young, who up to 
the time of his recent death had been 
active as an instructor in the college. 

Dean Hoskins will establish as far as 
possible similar scholarships for the va- 
rious states, $2,000 of the necessary $5,000 
having already been subscribed for New 
Jersey. 


Dr. George K. Swank, of East Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., has entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania state live stock sanitary 
board, with headquarters at Revere, Pa. 


Dr. John J. Hamilton, formerly U. S. 
inspector at Palestine, Texas, has succeeded 
to the practice of Dr. G. L. Millerick, a 
former classmate, at Hayward, Cal. 


Dr. William Campbell, formerly state vei- 
erinary inspector of Vermont, has resigne: 
his position and will engage in practice at 
St. Albans, Vt., where he has established 
a hospital. 

Dr. C. E. Baxter, of Oakland, Iowa, is 
building a fine two-story furnace-heated vet- 
erinary hospital, which will be of tile con- 
struction with a stucco front. The office 
and operating rooms will be on the second 
floor. The equipment will be of the best 
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June 2, 1918—Have used this serum on 91 head of sick pigs. 


Lost one pig, 


balance just doing fine. 


Client is very well 
Oo. M.— 
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Illinois. 
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and ample facilities will be provided for 
handling his constantly growing practice. 


Twenty-three candidates for state licenses 
took the examination conducted by the 
Minnesota veterinary examining board at 
Minneapolis in July. 


Dr. O. A. Norman, who has been located 
at Fergus Falls, Minn., for the past thirty 
years, has relinquished his practice there 
to his son, Dr. Oscar Norman, a recent 
graduate. The elder Dr. Norman has lo- 
cated at Rothsay, Minn. 


According to a recent announcement 
made by Dr. Brankin, of the B. A. I., several 
thousand hogs in Stephenson, Ogle, Carroll, 
and Jo Daviess counties, Illinois, are suffer- 
ing from necrobacillosis; consequently hog 
raisers in the district are facing a big loss. 


Dr. B. A. Utter, Fairmont, Minn., was 
married recently to Miss Florence Peter- 
son, and after a two-days’ honeymoon left 
to join the colors. 


As a result of a recent outbreak of an- 
thrax at American Fork, Utah, at a meet- 
ing of 65 farmers it was agreed that the 
community pasture, a marshy piece of land 


difficult to drain, on which the anthrax is 
lieved to have been contracted, should 
not be used for five or six years at least. 
Anthrax was contracted on the same land 
two years previous to the present outbreak. 


Dr. A. W. Hulett, formerly of Kendiall- 
ville, Ind., has recently established offices 
in Topeka, Kansas. 


Dr. J. W. Buchanan has given up his work 
in tick eradication in Virginia in order to 
take a position as instructor at Clemson Col- 
lege, South Carolina? He will be succeeded 
by Dr. Arthur J. Knilans. 
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THERAPOGEN 


its old quarters, occupying now a floor space more than 
three times the former, to facilitate its production and sat- 
isfy the steadily growing demand for it. 

The various imitations 


under similar, wholly misleading names now on the 
market, flattering as they may be, are but of the very 
crudest kind and prove purely and simply 


THERAPOGEN’S 


EXCELLENCY and SUPERIORITY | 


as a dependable, mild and sweet antiseptic. 


Therapogen-Wound-Powder 


a fine, aromatic substitute for lodoform, remarkably ac- 
celerating granulation and healing process. 


THEODORE MEYER, Mfg. Chemist 
213 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Veterinary Supply Co., 1529 Walnut St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sharp & Smith, 65 E. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
J. Theo. Erlin, 159-163 Second St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Grain Belt Anti-Hog 
Cholera Serum 


is produced in a modern equipped laboratory, operated under 
U.S. Veterinary License No. 84. Our endeavor is to produce 
every c.c. of Serum and Virus of a uniform standard quality, and 
to give our customers the best possible attention and service. 


Grain Belt Supply Company 


Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Office, South 3554 
Laboratory, South 3569 


Phones: 
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PASTEURIZATION OF MILK PROD- 
UCTS REQUIRED 

In a recent circular issued by the Wiscon- 
sin department of agriculture, announcement 
was made that the law requiring the pasteuri- 
zation of whey and other creamery and cheese 
factory products would be put into force June 
1. The 1917 legislature was evidently thor- 
oughly impressed with the necessity of con- 
trolling the spread of tuberculosis, contagious 
abortion and other diseases in their transmis- 
sion to cattle and hogs through creamery and 
cheese factory products; also to prevent the 
spread to human beings. Last year Wisconsin 
lost $1,718,000 from hogs infected with tuber- 
culosis. 

Twenty-four and six-tenths per cent of all 
the hogs entering Milwaukee packing plants 
for slaughter were tubercular, against a much 
lower figure for those entering St. Paul plants. 
Moreover, the packers of the main markets 
informed the legislature that unless this con- 
tinuous infection of hogs from Wisconsin 
were stopped by some effective legislation, 
Wisconsin hogs would be discriminated 
against in price. It will, therefore, be noted 
that there is abundant need for the enforce- 
ment of this measure. A secondary, though 
very important result of pasteurization of 
cheese factories, lies in the destruction of 


germs carried on the inside of milk cans in — 


which they have been transferred to the farm. 
These same cans carry milk to the factory 
and infect it with germs which cause many 
difficulties in the manufacture of cheese. 


HANDBOOK OF ANTISEPTICS 

The greatest advance in medicine directly 
resulting from the war has been in wound 
treatment by the use of antiseptics. The 
perfection and introduction of the hypo- 
chlorite solution has revolutionized the treat- 
ment of war wounds in France. Numerous 
other antiseptics and modifications of old 
ones have arisen to meet the needs of the 
aour, the best of which are described in 
the “Handbook of Antiseptics,” by Dakin & 
Dunham, which no veterinarian can afford 
to be without. Price, $1.25. Bound in 
morocco. American Vet. Pub. Co., 9 So. 
Clinton St., Chicago. 


Dr. R. R. Jeter, of Union, S. C., a recent 
graduate from the veterinary department of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, has been 
appointed second assistant state veterinarian. 


Assistant State Veterinarian W. W. War- 
nock, of Aledo, Ill, suffered a painful in- 
fection of the arms while engaged in prac- 
tice in July. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
The Whorled Milkweed 


By George H. Glover, I. E. B. Newsom and 
W. W. Robbins. 

Bulletin 246, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Colorado Experiment Station, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

While it has been clearly established that 
the very serious losses of sheep annually ex- 
perienced in western and southwestern Colo- 
rado are largely the result of poisoning by 
whorled milkweed, further investigations are 
necessary to establish the nature of the 
poisonous principle, to find remedies, and to 
obtain practicable methods of eradicating the 
plant. In the meantime this preliminary bul- 
lectin is issued that stockmen may become 
familiar with the plant, its geographical dis- 
tribution, the conditions and symptoms of 
poisoning, so that they may put themselves 
on guard against it. 


Infectious Abortion in Cattle 


By Ward Giltner and E. T. Hallman. 
Circular No. 29, Michigan Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, East Lansing, Mich. 

Contagious abortion is considered of great 
importance and grave danger to the industry 
of animal husbandry throughout the stock- 


raising sections of the country. Investiga- 
tion shows that it is wide spread, not only 
in pure-bred herds, but also in the other 
herds. It is found both in conditions nearly 
ideal as regards sanitation and in those de- 
void of sanitation. The greater prevalence 
in pure-bred herds is attributed to the greater 
and more widespread traffic in such animals. 
This bulletin is issued to satisfy in part the 
urgent demand for information relative to 
the disease, although the authors do not pre- 
tend to have solved the problem in its en- 
tirety, but present the results of observa- 
tions as presented in the literature. The sub- 
ject is one every veterinarian should be in- 
formed upon. 


Larkspur Eradication on Stock Ranges 
By C. DwicHt MarsH anv A. B. CLAwson 
Leaflet A. I., 34, U. S. Department of Agri- 

culture, Washington, D. C. 

While cattle losses from larkspur in the 
range country continue to be large, they are 
being gradually reduced as stockmen put into 
effect the measures recommended by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Three ways of 
reducing losses are suggested: (1) by the use 
of medicinal remedies; (2) by herding the 
animals away from the plants during the dan- 
ger period; (3) by destroying the plant. Of 
these, the second and third are the most prac- 
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tical. Specific directions for the eradication 
of larkspur are given in the bulletin. 


Anthlemintic Treatment for Nematode 
Infestations in Dogs 
By M. C. Harr 

Leaflet 139, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

In this bulletin the two most important 
kinds of worms which prove injurious to 
dogs, ascarids and hookworms, are dealt 
with. Chenopodium is recommended by the 
author as the best agent for removing as- 
carids. Chloroform, he has found to be 
more efficacious in removing the hookworm, 
santonin having no value whatever, even in 
often repeated doses. 


Treatise on Vaccine Therapy 
By Dr. J. GitBert GEORGE, 

Since there is so much discussion these 
days regarding the use and value of vaccines 
in the treatment of various infectious dis- 
eases of domestic animals, the information 
contained in this brochure issued by the 
Royal Biological Laboratory, Kansas City, 
Mo., will be welcomed. The author’s belief 
may be summarized in the closing para- 
graph: 

“My belief is that most infections of do- 
mestic animals are mixed infections, except 
in rare instances. That there is no such 
thing as an infection by a single species of 
bacteria, while one may predominate the 
pathogenic process engendered by it is accel- 
erated and intensified by the presence of 
other species of micro-organisms as associ- 
ates. In the course of an infectious disease, 
symptoms are due not only to the effects of 
a single species of micro-organisms (the 
causative agents of specific infections), but 
to the influence of other complicating organ- 
isms, which are always present in great va- 
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Horse or Cew hide. Calf or other skins 


rugs or gloves when so ordered. 
goods will cost you less than to buy 
them and be worth more. 

Our illustrated catalog gives a lot of 
information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides; how and when we 
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ing Process on co cow and horse 
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"371 Bi Piting Rochester, NY 


riety and number, or its associates whose 
pathogenic role is not insignificant, but which 
must be reckoned or dealt with, in any 
successful scheme of veterinary vaccine 
therapy.” 


The Control of Hog Cholera in 
Missouri 
By D. F. Luckey. 
Monthly Bulletin, Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture, Vol. xvi, No. 2,.1918. 

The prime object of the Board for the year 
1917 was to control incipient outbreaks of 
hog cholera. For this purpose there was 
organized a large force of competent, grad- 
duate veterinarians, engaged in practice 
throughout the state. In all, about 215 grad- 
uate veterinarians were on the force, 180 
of whom were actively engaged in the con- 
trol work. Every commissioned deputy was 
authorized to immediately answer calls to 
investigate hog diseases and charge per diem 
and expenses to the state. He was instructed 
to use every available means to stop the 
spread of cholera wherever found. 

The 180 deputies engaged in active duty 
between April 1, 1917 and December 31, 1917, 
answered 3,254 calls; of these, 104 calls 
were return visits: 2,476 were for cases of 
hog cholera and 674 for other diseases. Thus 
it will be seen that four out of five cases of 
sickness among hogs proved to be cliolera. 

Deputies were urged to secure serum from 
reliable companies, to demand fresh serum 
and virus, and to give the serum in large 
doses, regardless of the cost. It was under- 
stood that if the vaccination failed, which 
was rarely the case, the serum firm should 
furnish free a supply of serum for re-vac- 
cination, the veterinarian to administer the 
serum without additional charge, thus making 
the results sure as far as is humanly pos- 
sible. 

The year of 1917 proved to be a high- 
tide year for hog cholera in Missouri. Ex- 
cept for the control work, the losses would 
easily have reached the five-million-dollar 
mark, 

The total loss from cholera, in 1917 was 
approximately 47,000 head, valued at $705,000. 
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One-third of the total loss was due to the 
carelessness of 872 farmers who failed to 
call a deputy state veterinarian. 

Had every farmer followed “the rules,” the 
total loss for the entire state should not 
have exceeded 20,000 hogs, valued at $300,- 
000. By prompt action, 2,476 hog raisers 
saved $1,095,225. 

Laymen vaccination, -besides costing an 
extra 7 per cent of the hogs vaccinated, 
started many outbreaks of cholera in well 
herds. 

The Missouri College of Agriculture con- 
tributed to the success of the work in every 
way possible, the time of one veterinarian 
from the college being given largely to edu- 
cational work on hog cholera. 


The Battle Against Disease 

Under the above title, in a recent number 
of the “Quarterly Bulletin,” issued by the 
Louisiana State Board of Health, appears an 
excellent article by Dr. W. H. Dalrymple, 
in which the nature of contagious diseases is 
explained in a concise manner, in simple 
terms, readily understood by the laity. He 
makes it plain that these germs are a part of 
the creation of living things and exist as a 
part of Nature’s plan to try to maintain 
an equilibrium or balance, and are not sent 


as punishment on the human race for some 
imaginary wrong doing; but when they do 
get in their work, as in the case of a serious 
outbreak of disease, it is evident that proper 
sanitary measures and methods of defense 
have been neglected, permitting the germs 
to overwhelm us, with serious disease as the 
result. 

On another page of the Bulletin appears 
the following tribute to Foch: 


Boche or Foch—Which? 
Say, it’s dangerous, these warring times, 
To be a Hunnish Hun; 
And it’s getting mighty risky 
Just to sympathize with one; 
For a man will rarely change his mind, 
If once he’s been a Boche; 
So it’s wiser, much, and safer, 
Just to sympathize with Foch. 
—“‘A Sammy,” otherwise, W. H. D. 


Oak Poisoning of Live Stock 
By C. DwicHt MArsuH, A. B. CLAWSON AND- 
HADLEIGH MARSH. 
Bulletin A. I. 32, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

For some years there have been reports 
of poisoning of live stock by oak leaves on 
western ranges, mostly in Colorado, Utah, 
Texas and New Mexico. Owing to some- 
what contradictory reports from stock men, 
the matter has been made a subject of 
special investigation for the past three 
years in field work in Utah and Texas. As 
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Serum; therefore the benefits of Cedar Rapids Serum are best 


judged by the result. 

Located in the country—not near any packing-house, nor any pub- 
lic stock-yards. 

We do not sell to the laity. 


Your orders solicited with confidence in your client’s complete satis- 


faction. 
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Business Opportunities 


For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $1.00 
for 20 words or less; additional words 5 cents 
each. Send cash with ordez. Add 25c. extra 
for correspondence when replies are sent in care 
of Veterinary Medicine 











FOR SALE 





OR SALE—Anti-Fis-Tract has been proven a 

reliable remedy for all fistulous tracts, actino- 
mycosis, etc. Full directions. $1.00 per dozen. 
Charges prepaid. I. G. Wimsett, D. V. M., Win- 
field, Kansas. 





OR SALE—On account of ill health, I must 

sell my home, practice, books, instruments, 
drugs and two Ford cars. Terms to suit. Coun- 
try practice worth while for right man. Address 
No. 382, care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


W ANTED—Position as assistant to veterinarian 

with large hospital practice. Married; are 30; 
raised on farm. Address No. 383, care VETER- 
INARY MEDICINE. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





VY ETERINARY PRACTICES, POSITIONS, ETC,, 
furnished and handled for sale in 48 states, 
Physicians, dentists and nurses furnished and lo- 
cated. Drug stores for sale and drug positions in 
all states. F. V. Kniest, R. P., Omaha, Neb. Es. 
tablished 1904. 





[aE THERAFEUTIC VALUE OF Mark White's 
Therapy has been conclusively proven and our 
files contain a mass of clinical reports confirming 
this fact. Indications: Thyroid inefficiency, goiter, 
hyperthyroidism, thyrosis, and selected cases of 
neurasthenia, hysteria, neurosis and _ psychosis, 
Manufactured and sold only by Mark White, B.S, 
M. D., V. M. D., the originator direct, Mark White's 
Institute and Laboratory, 30 N. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. 





For SALE—tThree-movement Conkey operating 
table. Dr. C. L. Gamrath, 1705 Patterson St., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 





OR SALE—VETERINARY PRACTICE in coun- 

ty seat town of 1,500 population in Central 
South Dakota. Good roads; telephone; schools; 
good pay, 80 per cent cash. Practice will run 
$7,000. No cheap work to do. $1.00 a mile. Ex- 
pense small. Good crops; nice climate. Good 
place for married man who wants to make enough 
money to pay income tax. Have eight-room house; 
small hospital on main street—50-foot lot. No 
competition. Lots of state work to do. Price, 
$3,750.00. Good reason for selling. I have no time 
to answer letters if you haven’t money to buy 
and mean business. Address No. 386, care VETER- 
INARY MEDICINE. 





For SALE—Veterinary practice, drugs, instru- 
ments, and office fixtures, either with or with- 
out new auto. Located in town of 3,000 in Eastern 


Good farming and stock-raising country. 
Business last year, $3,400.00. 
Address No. 387, 


Indiana. 
No competition. 
Will sell right if sold at once. 
care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





FOR SALE 

VETERINARY PRACTICE AND EQUIPMENT 

Well established. Have a Simplicity Operating 
Table. The only Veterinarian in this community. 
Price, $750.00. No quack need inquire. Must be 
able to show that he is a graduate of a recognized 
veterinary college, on account of making tubercular 
tests. Expect the law requiring a meat inspector 
to be passed in the near future which will give 
the veterinarian in this community the new posi- 
tion. Tucson Veterinary Hospital, Tucson, Arizona. 





For SALE—Good veterinary practice with resi- 
dence in Southern New Hampshire. Location 
excellent. Address, Dr. George E. Wiggin, Exeter, 
New Hampshire. 








POSITIONS AND ASSISTANTS 





ANTED—Fosition as assistant, or salesman for 
drug firm. by graduate veterinarian. Experi- 
enced; age 22; singie; deferred classification; sober 
and reliable. Address No. 384, care VETERINARY 


MEDICINE. 





Yi AMzeD —-Ansotans to take charge of canine 
practice—salary and liberal commission. Must 
be registered in New York state or eligible to take 
State Board. Address No. 385, care VETERINARY 


MEDICINBE. 





W ANTED— Position with serum plant, on the 
road, or as assistant to veterinarian with large 
practice. Country practice preferred. Address Ne. 
388, care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


S Pecial for Physicians and Veterinarians—1i,000 
gummed labels, 85c, with name and address, 
Guaranteed orders filled promptly. Send for catalog 
and samples, with prices on letterheads, envelopes, 
prescription blanks, statements, etc. Minute-Man 
Printing House, Vinton, Iowa. 


ANTED—To buy veterinary practice in Corn 
Belt of Kansas. County seat town preferred. 
Address No. 389, care VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
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RUPTURED COLTS & CALVES 


DON’T OPERATE 
Treat with MOORE BROS. HERNIA OINTMENT 
Price $3.00 per can by mail direct or from your dealer 
THE MOORE BROS. OF ALBANY, NEW YORK 

















UNGUENTUM 
DETERGENS 


An ointment of universal adaptability 
for the 
VETERINARY PRACTITIONER 
Indicated wherever an Antiseptic Oint- 
ment is desired, especially in those cases 
— the usual ointment medication 

ails. 


The La Fayette Pharmacal Co. 
LA FAYETTE, IND. 
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SWALES 


Patent Speculum 


This little device, which weighs 

Its Purp ose less than 12 ounces, enables vet- 

erinarians to examine and treat horses and other ani- 

mals in a strictly humane manner. 

° ° It is applied as easily as a 

Its Application bit (see illustration), 

without assistance and without frightening or hurting 

the animal. Experts pronounce it the most perfect in- 

strument made for the examination and treatment of 
the mouth and teeth, physicking and balling. 

This is the best instrument for giv- 


Its Action ; ing hogs medicine or for any work 


in or about the mouth of animals, and it is far in ad- 





Position of the left hand when inspecting 
the mouth. Physicking or Balling. 











vance of the old balling iron. 


Size for Horses and Cattle 
Size for Swine, Sheep, Dogs 
Size for Small Dogs and Cats 


Prices: 

$3.00 
1.50 
1.25 











For sale by 


Sharp & Smith, Chicago. 

American Veterinary Supply Co., _—_—? City. 

Gillette Clipping Machine Co., New 

The Swales Specialty Co., 30 East 42nd St., New York. 
Keim Supply Co., 1227 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





it will be some time before the technical 
report appears, in order to provide stock 
men with all available information in order 
to reduce their losses this preliminary 
paper is issued at this time. 


Pictorial Truths 

An attractive booklet with the above title 
issued by the Biological Laboratories, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., contains an unusual presenta- 
tion of the depredations of swine diseases. 
The matter is largely pictorial, showing the 
general aspect of the herds and surround- 
ings tending to produce the various swine 
infections, and the notable change in aspect 
after treatment. The effect of insanitary 
premises, lack of weather protection, etc., 
as aids in producing high death rates is 
clearly shown. The booklet may be had upon 
request. 





Proceedings of the Veterinary Association 
of Manitoba, 1918. This report of the annual 
meeting of the association, held at Winnipeg, 
Feb. 20 and 21, contains interesting discus- 
sions of many of the problems which are 
concerning veterinarians in the United States 
at this time as well “our brothers” across 
the line in Canada. The paper by Dr. C. 
H. Higgins, Canadian representative of the 


Lederle Laboratories, on “Pertinent Features 
of Immunology,” contains much of merit, as 
does also the paper on “Investigation of 
Swamp Fever,’ by Dr. Seymour Hadwen, 
pathologist of the Health of Animals Branch, 
Ottawa. 


EPIZOOTICS 
“Epizootics and their control during war,” 
by H. Miessner, translated by A. A. Leibold 
published in Chicago by the American Vet- 
erinary Publishing Co., an English transla- 


tion _ of the author’s Kriegstierseuchen und 
thre Bekimpfung, is a guide for army, gov- 
ernment, and practicing veterinarians. 

Part 1 relates to horse hospitals and horse 
depots, blood examination stations, and dis- 
infection. The diseases treated in Part 2 
are glanders, anthrax, rabies, mange, con- 
tagious pleuropneumonia of horses (influenza 
pectoralis), catharrhal influenza, strangles, 
dourine, and rinderpest. Hints on handling war 
horses in America, by A. A. Leibold, are 
given in an appendix—Eyrp. Sta. Rec. 


Dr. F. M. Norris, formerly located at Troy, 
Mo., has given up his practice in order to 
engage in hog cholera control work with 
the B. A. I. in California, with headquarters 
at Fresno. 
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AND SOLD TO VETERINARIANS ONLY 
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Dr. E. S. Roberts, who for the past two 
years has been assistant state veterinarian 
of Idaho, has located at Sandpoint, Idaho, 
ind has been appointed inspector for Bonner 
ind Boundary counties. 


The records of the state live stock board 
of Utah, show that of a total of 31,683 dairy 
cattle given the test for tuberculosis, only 260 
have been condemned, the percentage being a 
little less than one per cent. It is estimated 
that there are upwards of 500,000 cattle in 
the state, of which 91,000 are dairy cattle. 


Dean Hoskins, of the New York State 
Veterinary College, is zealously fathering a 
movement for the appointment of an animal 
engineer, with sub-engineers in every district, 
whose duty will consist in conserving 
glycerine fats in particular, and animal oils, 
hides, hoofs, and horns. The 24,000,000 
pounds of glycerine the United States needs, 
could be supplied by the state of Iowa alone, 
the dean believes, by the conservation of these 
oils and fats from condemned animals. 


Dr. J. H. Messner, of Dayton, Wash., had 
a norrow escape from death recently, when 
he took strychnine tablets by mistake. 








1917 VOLUME! 


JOURNAL OF DAIRY SCIENCE 


Editor 
PROF. J. H. FRANDSEN 


College of Agriculture and 
Experiment Station 


Lincoln, Neb. 


An authoritative, scientific and tech- 
nical journal containing many special ar- 
ticles of interest to veterinarians in 
dairy districts and milk inspectors. 


Discussing such phases us breeding 
problems, dairy cattle, dairy engineer- 
ing and management, and other prob- 
lems- of vital importance to the dairy 


industry. 
Published bi-monthly 
600 pages toa volume; one volume « year 
Illustrated 
PRICE: 
North America, $5.00 a volume. 
Foreign, $5.50 a volume. 
Send for Contents Bulletin 
ORDER FROM 


WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 
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Cutter’s Canine Distemper 
Vaccine 


Prophylactic 





Is a suspension of the B. Bronchisepticus for the prevention of 





Canine Distemper. 
It should be administered in 2c.c. doses at intervals of from 5 to 








7 days. 


Price Net List 


Three bottles, one immunizing treatment 





Cutter’s Canine Distemper Vaccine 


For Treatment 





Is a Mixed Vaccine, containing B. Bronchisepticus, Staphylococcus 


and B. Coli. 


This vaccine has been used with considerable success in the treat- 








ment of Canine Distemper. The serum should also be used on valuable 
dogs. 
Price 

Six 2c.c. Bottles, in Serial Dosage 


Cutter’s Anti-Canine Distemper Serum 


Is especially indicated in the Curative Treatment of Canine 
Distemper, either alone or in conjunction with the Canine Distemper 
Vaccine (for Treatment). 

The dose is 10 to 50 c.c. according to the size of the dog. 





Price 
50c.c. bottle 


10c.c. vial 


Send your orders direct to 


The Cutter Laboratory 
“The Laboratory That Knows How’’ 
Berkeley, California 


Or to The Cutter Laboratory, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Dr. R. A. Button, Tacoma, Wash., has been 
appointed chief inspector under a war-time 
plan of operation of the city health depart- 
ment. His work will be of a supervisory 
character, hence will not interfere with his 
work in connection with the veterinary hos- 
pital which he operates. 


Dr. Wm. F. Osterholtz, of Oakland, Iowa, 
a 1918 graduate of the Kansas City Veterin- 
ary College, has been appointed veterinary 
inspector, and is now a member of the force 
at St. Louis. 


Dr. L. C. Kenyon, live stock inspector of 
Merced county, Cal., was killed recently when 
the automobile in which he was riding was 
struck by a train. The car was overturned, 
and the gasoline tank exploded, burning his 
body terribly. 


Dr. W. F. Jacobs of Nashua, Iowa, was 
recently appointed assistant state veterinarian, 
and also federal inspector for a certain por- 
tain of the state. 


In an address before the Poland China 
Swine Breeders’ Association at Muncie, Ind., 
state veterinarian, Dr. L. E. Northrup urged 
the use of preventive measures, rather than 
cures in the production of more and better 


hogs. He said: “It’s the biggest way we 
can contribute to the driving back and 
eliminating of the Hun hordes and their. 
menace, which is the biggest job we have 
before us now. We are on our way to 
Berlin. The hog breeder and his hog is a 
big force back of the armies. Let us all 
get together, eliminate all extras, and get 
down to business. We have a victory to 
win,” 


Under new regulations recently put into 
effect in Missouri, hogs may be reshipped 
to points within the state the same day they 
are vaccinated. Dr. Cahill is in charge of 
the inspection work at the St. Joseph yards, 


One hundred and seventy-one herds, rep- 
resenting 6,250 cattle, were qualified for the 
accredited herd, June 1, in the state of 
Maine. In addition 600 others had passed 
one successful test. The accredited herd 
idea is proving popular with breeders, as it 
facilitates interstate shipment and elimi- 
nates much of the annoyance formerly con- 
nected with shipments. 


Dr. Geo. A. Johnson, who has been prac- 
ticing at Fairmont, Minn., has removed to 
Swea City, Ia. 
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